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INTRODUCTION. 



X HE Compiler of ^f EnglMh Grammar adap^ 
ted to the different Claffes of Learners," hav- 
ing been frequently folicited to publifli an 
Abridgment of that work, fortheufe of chil- 
dren commencing their grammatical ftudies^ 
he hopes that the epitome which he now of- 
fers to the public, will be found ufefiil an4 
fatisfaAory. 

His chief view in prefenting the book ixl 
this form, is to preierve the larger work front 
being torn and defaced by the younger fchol* 
ars, in their firft ftudy of the general outline 
which it prefcribes; and, cpnfequently, to 
render their application to each part both new 
and invitmg. If a fmall volume is better 
adapted to the tafte of children than a large 
one ; and more readily engages their atten- 
tion, from the apparent fhortnefs of the road 
they have to travel, the Abridgment will 
thence derive additional recommendations, 
't'o give thefe arguments the greateft weighty 
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the book is neatly bound, and printed with a 
£iir letter, and on good paper. 

A flight infpeftion of the manner in which 
the work is executed, will fliow that it is not 
intended to fupply the place, or fuperfede the 
life of the original Grammar. If, however, 
the teachers of fuch children as can devote 
but a fmall part of their time to this ftudy, 
fliould think proper to make ufe of it, they 
nvill not, it is imagined, find it more defedtive 
tiian abridgments commonly are. It exhibits 
a general fcheme of the fubjedls^ of Gram- 
snar; and contains definitions and rules, 
which the compiler has endeavoured to ren<- 
der as exaA, concife, and intelligible, as the 
nature of the fuhjef): would admit. 

The tutors who may adopt this Abridg- 
ment merely as an introduction to the larger 
Grammar, will perceive in it a material x«d- 
vantage, which other Ihort works do not pof^ 
fefs ; namely, that the progrefe of their pupils 
will be accelerated, and the pleafure of ftudy 
increafed, when they find themfelve^ ad- 
vanced to a grammar, which exaftly purfues 
tiie plan of the book they have ftudied ; and 
which does not perplex them with new defi- 
nitions, and dilcordant views pf the fubjeft- 
The fcholars alfo, who, in other feminaries, 
may be confined to this epitome, will be more 
readily invited afterwards to purfuc the ftudy 
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of Grammar) when they perceive, from the 
intimate conne£bion of the books, the facility 
with which they may improve themfelves in 
the art. 

It may juftly be doubted, whether there is 
any ground for objection to the following 
compilation, on account of the additional coft 
it will occafion. The prefervation of the 
larger Grammar, by ufing the Abridgment, 
may, in moft indances, make amends for the 
charge of the latter. But were this not the 
cafe, it is hoped the period has pailed away, 
in which the important bufinefs of education 
was, too often, regulated or influenced by a 
parfimonious economy. 

The Compiler prefiimes that no objection 
can properly be made to the phrafeology, 
from an idea that, in books of this kind, the 
language fhould be brought down to the level 
of what is familiar to children. It is indeed 
indifpenfable, that our words and phrafes 
fhould, without requiring much attention and 
explanation, be intelligible to young perfons ; 
but it will fcarcely be controverted, that it is 
better to lead them forward, and improve 
their language, by proper examples, than to 
exhibit fuch as will confirm them in a feeble 
and puerile mode of expreffion. Children 
have language, as well as other things, to learn 
A 2 
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and cultivate ; and if good models are fet bc^ 
fore them, inftruiftion and diligence will iboit 
make them underftood, and habit will render 
them familiar and pleafing. Perhaps there is 
no meti\od by which this advantage may, in 
general, be more readily and efieAually pro* 
duced, than by accufVoming children to com- 
mit to memory, fentences in which the words 
are properly chofert, and the conftru£tion and 
arrangement correft. This was one obje^ 
which the compiler had in view, when he 
compofed the Grammar of which this is an 
epitome ; and he hopes that he has not alto- 
gether failed in his endeavours to attain it. 
But on this point, or on any other part of 
the work, it belongs not to him to determine ; 
the whole muft be referred to the decifion of 
the impartial and judicious reader. 

SeiigaU, neat Tork, tjfif. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



THE ninth edition of this work has had an 
acceffion of eighteen pages of new matter ; com- 
prifing exercifes in parfing, in orthography, and 
in pundluation. The exercifes in parfing have 
not only been very confiderably augmented ; 
they have alfo been moulded into a new form 
and arrangement ; which the author hopes will 
facilitate to ycung perfons the acquifition of this 
fundamental part of grammatical knowledge.* 

An Abridgment muft necelfarily be concife, 
and it will, in fome points, be obfcure. Thofe 
teachers, therefore, who do not make ufe of the 
author's larger grammar, in their fchools, wil> 
iind an advantage by confulting it themfelves. 
Many of the rules and pofitions are, in that work, 
iupported and illuftrated by particular difquifi- 
tions : and the connexion of the whole fyftem 
TS clearly exhibited. The Jixteent/j edition of the 
Grammar has, in thefe rerpe<5ls, received con- 
fiderable improvements. 

HoldgatCy 1803. 

* The eleventh edition has been improved, by iafert- 
mg the irregular verbs ; a lift of nouns arranged ac- 
cording to their gender ; and by many other articles 
correfpondcat Ij) the latcft improvements in the larger 
^ramman 
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JbiNGLisH Grammar is the art of (peaking and 
writing the Englilh language with propriety. 

It is divided into four parts, viz. Orthogra- 
PHYf Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 
LETTERS. 

An articulate found, is the found c£ the hu- 
man voice, formed by the organs of fpeech. 

Orthography teaches the nature and powers 
of letters, and the juft method of fpelling words. 

A letter is the firft principle, or leaft part, of 
SI Word. 

The letters of the Englifh language, called the 
Englifh Alphabet, are twenty-fix in num]>er. 
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The following is a lift of the Roman and Italic 
charadlers. 



ROMAN. 


ITALIC. 


NAUK. 


Cap. Small 


Cap. Small 




A 


a 


A a 


at 


B 


b 


B h 


l^c 


C 
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C € 


see 


D 


d 


D d 


4ce 
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E e 


€€ 


F 
G 
H 


f 

I 


^ f 


'f 
j« 

mUb 


I 


i 


I i 


i or <yt 


J 
K 
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I 

1 


L I 
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m 


M m 


*m 
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n 


N n 


*ti 


O 


o 


• 


o 


P 

Q 

R 


P 

q 

r 


-R r 


pec 

iue 
ar 


S 
T 


ff 

t 




tee 


U 
V 


u 

V 


U u 


V orjFw* 

s>ee 


w 


w 


W IV 


double u 


X 


X 


X X 


eks 


Y 

z 


y 

z 


Z z 


nvy 
zed 


Letters are 


divided into vowels 


and confo 



Hants. 

A vowel is an articulate found, that can be 
perfeilly uttered by itfelf : as, a, Cy o ; which 
lire formed without the help of any other found. 

A confonant is an articulate found, which 
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cannot be perfedlly uttered without the help of 
a vowel : as, by //,/, /; which require vowels 
to exprefs them fuUy. 

The vowels are a^ f, /, 09 », and fometimes w 
andj^. 

fF and y are confonants when they begin a 
word or fyUable ; but in every other fituation 
they are vowels. 

Confonants are divided into mutes and femi- 
vowels. 

The mutes cannot be founded at all without 
the aid of a vowel. They are hj p, /, d, i, and 
c and g hard. 

The femi-vowels have an imperfe<ft found of 
themfelves. They are, f^ /, m, «, r, v, x, 2, x, 
and c and g foft.* ^^ 

Four of the femi-vowels,' namely, /, wi, «, r, 
ate alio diftinguifhed by the name of liquids^ 
from their really uniting with other confonants, 
and flowing, as it were, into their founds. 

A dipthong is the union of two vowels, pro- 
nounced by a fmgle impulfe of the voice ; as, ea 
in beat, ou in found. 

A tripthong, the union of three vowels, pro- 
nounced in like manner ; as, eau in beau, ieu in 
view. 

A proper dipthong is that in which both the 
vowels are founded ; as, 0/ in voice, ou in ounce. 

An improper dipthong has but one of the 
vowels founded ; as, ^a in eagle, oa ia boat; 

* For the diftin<SHon between the nature and the name 
of a confonant, fee the larger Grammar, 13th ed. p. 19- 
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SYLLABLES. 

A fyllable is a found either fimple or coin, 
pounded, pronounced by a fingle impulfe of the 
Toice, and conftituting a word, or part of a word j. 
as, a, an, ant. > 

Spelling is the art of rightly dividing words 
into their fyllabtes ; or of "exprefling a word by 
its proper letters.* 

WORDS. 

Words are articulate founds ufed, by com- 
mon confent, as figns of our id^as. 

A word of one fyllable is termed, a monofyl- 
lable ; a word of two fyllables, a diiTyllable ; a 
word of three fyllables, • a trifyllable ; and a 
word of four or more fyllables, a polyfyllable. 

All words are either primitive or derivative. 

A primitive word is that which cannot be re- 
duced to' any (impler word in the language ; as, 
man, good, content. 

A derivative word is that which may be re- 
duced to another word in Englt/h of greater fim- 
plicity ; ast manful, goodnefs, contentment^ 
Yorkfliire. 



ETYMOLOGY. 

Tlie fecond part of Grammar is Etymology ; 
which treats of the different ibrts of w^ords, their 
vartoas modifications, and their derivation. 

* Di*. Johnfon*t Didtiotiary b the bcft ikaadard ef 
EogHih orthography. 
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Tbcre are in Englifh nine forts of words, or, 
09 thej ^e coBUDoaly called, parts of s p e e c h $ 
namelfy the ailticlb» the substantive or 

NOUN, the ADJECTIVE, the PRONOUN, the VERB, 

the AiYTERBythe preposition, the conjunction, 
liiid the interjection. 

I. An Article is a word prefixed to fubftan- 
tives, to point them out, and to ihow how far 
their fignificauon extends ; as, a garden, an ea- 
gle, the woman. 

3. A Subftantive or noun is the name of any 
thing that exids, or of which we have any no- 
lion ; as, London^ man^ virtue. 

A fubflftotive may, in general, be diftinguiflied by its 
taking an article before it, or by its making fenfe of it- 
Xclf, as a hooif they^n, an a^^lg ; ttm^erancgyindufiryycbafiity, 

3. An Adjective is a word added to a i'ub- 
Hantive, to express its quality ; as. An injujlri" 
ms man, a viriuous woman. 

An adjcdkive may be known by its making fenfe with 
^he addition of the word tling , as, a good thing, a 6aJ 
2hiag : or of any particular fubftantive ; as, aL/xveti ap- 
ple, zpUafant profpe(5t. 

4. A pronoun is a word uied inftead of a 
tioun, to avoid the too frequent repetition of the 
iame word ; as the man is happy ; he is benev* 
dent ; he is ufeful. 

5. A Verb is a word which fignifies to be, to 
DO, or to SUFFER ; as, " lam^ I rule^ 1 am rule J,'^' 

A verb may generally be diftinguifhed by its making 
fenfe with any of the perfonal pronouns, or the word to, 
l)efore it ; as, I ivalA, he /Ajjx, they write g or, to xvati^ 
tO//ay, to write, 

6. An adverb is a part of fpeech joined to a 
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verb, an adjedtive, and fometimes to another 
adverb, to exprefs fome quality or circumftanc^ 
refpedting it ; as, he reads vaell ; a tndy good 
man ; he writes ^oery correSly. 
. An adverb may be generally known by its anfwerin? 
to the queftion, How ? How much ? When ? or Where/ 
as, in the phrafe^ •* He reads corre&lyy* the anfwer to the 
quefUon, How does he read ? is, corre&ly, 

7. Prepoiitions ferve to connect words with 
one another, and to Ihow the relation between 
them ; as, " He went from London to York ;" 
«* fhe is above difguife ;** " they are fupported 
hf induftry." 

A prepofition may be known by its admitting after 
it a perfonai pronoun in the objedlive cafe ; as, vfHb^ 
for^ to, &c. will allow the objcdtive cafe after them ^ 
with bimf for bery to tbenif &c. 

8. A Conjundion is a part of fpeech that is 
chiefly ufed to conned fentences ; fo as, out of 
two or more fentences to make but one : it fome- 
times connedls only words ; as, " Thou and he 
are happy, becau/e you are good." *^Two and 
three are five.*' 

9. Interjections are words thrown in between 
the parts of a fentence, to exprefs the pailions 
or emmions of the fpeaker ; as, ** O virtue ! 
how araWjle thou art 1" 

ARTICLE. 

An article is a word prefixed to fubftantives, 
to point them out, and to fhow how far their 
fignification extends ; as, a garden, an eagle, 
the woman. 

In Englifh there are but two articles, a and 
fhe ; a becomes an before a vowel, and before a 
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iilent h ; as, an acorn, an hour. But if the i& be 
founded, the a only is to be ufed ; as, a hand, a 
heart, a highway. 

A or an is ftyled the indefinite article : it is 
tifed in a vague fenfe to point out one fingle 
thing ofthe kind, in other refpedls indetermi* 
nate ; as, " Give me a book ;" " Bring me an 
apple." 

The is called the definite article, becaufe it 
afcertains what particular thing or things are 
meant ; as, " Give me the book ;" " Bring me 
the apples $" meaning fome book, or ^ples, re- 
ferred to. 

A (ubftantive without any article to limit it, 
IS generally taken in its wideft fenfe ; as, " A 
candid 'temper is proper for man ;" that is, for 
all mankind. 

SUBSTANTIVE.* 

A Subftantive or noun is the name of any 
thing that exifls, or of which we have any no- 
tion ; as, London, man, virtue* 

Subflantives are either proper or common. 

• As foon as the learner has committed to memory 
the definitions of the article and fubflantiye, he iliould 
be employed In parfing tliefe parts of fpcech, as they 
are arranged in the correfpondent Exercifes, in the Ap- 
pendix. The learner fliould proceed in this manner, 
through all t^e definitions and rules, regularly turning 
to, and parfing, the exercifcs of one definition or ru^, 
before he proceeds to another. In the fame order, lie 
ihould be taught to correcSt the erroneous examples in 
the Exercifes. For further dire^Stions, refpetSling the 
mode of ufing the Exercifes, fee " Englifli Exercifcs, 
faith or ^ny fubfequent edition," page 9 — i^ 
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Proper names or fubftantiyes are the aaitte^ 
appropriated to individuals ; aSy George^ Lon« 
don, rhames. 

Common names or fubftantivesy ftand for 
kinds containing many forts, or for forts con*^ 
taining many individuals under them } as, am- 
mal, man, tree, &:c. 

To fabftantives belong gender, number, and 
cafe ; and they are all of die third perfon wbea 
fpoken of^ and of the fecond, when fpolcen to t 
as, " Bleflings attend us on every fide 5 be 
grateful, children of men !*' that is, *^je cbild* 
ten of men.'* 

GENDER. 

Gender is the diftindiion of nounS, with re- 
gard to fex. There are three genders, the Mat 
culine, the Feminine and the Neuter. 

The marculiue gender denotes animals of the 
male kind ; as, a man, a horfe, a bull. 

The feminine gender fignifies animals of the 
female kind ; as, a woman, a duck, a hen. 

The neuter gender denotes objefts which are 
neithtn males nor females ; as, a field, a houfe» 
a garden. 

S4)me fabftantives naturally neuter, are, by a 
figure of Ipeech, converted into the mafculine 
or feminine gender ; as, when we fay of the 
fun, he is fetting, and of a fhip,^ fittls well, &c» 

The Enghfh language has three methods of 
diftinguithing the iex, viz. 
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I. By di£Ferent words ; 


: as. 


Maic, 


Female 


Male, 


Female. 


Bachelor. 


Maid. 


Huiband. 


Wife. 


Boar. 


Sow. 


King. 


Queen. 


Bop 


Girl. 


Lad. 


Lafs. 


Brother. 


Siaer. 


Lord. 


Lady. 


Buck. 


Doe. 


Man. 


Woman. 


Bull 


Cow. 


Maft^r. 


Miftrcfs. 


Bullock, orf „.:^^, 


Milter. 


Spawncr. 


Steer. 


5 ^ 


Nephew. 


Niece. 


Cock. 


Hen. 


Ram. 


Ewe. 


Dog. 


Bitch. 


Singer. 


JSongftrcfc 
tor Singer. 


Drake. 


Duck. 


Earl. 


Counters. 


Sloven. 


Slut. 


Father. 


Mother. 


Son. 


Daughter. 


Friar. 


Nun. 


Stag. 


Hind. 


Gander. 


Goofe. 


Uncle. 


Aunt. 


Hart. 


Roe. 


Wizard. 


Witch. 


Horfe. 


Mare. 
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2. By a difFerence of termination : as, 

Abbot. Abbers. Landgrave. Landgravine. 

Adfcor. Adlrcfs. Lion. 

Adminiftrator. Adminiftratri x. Marquis. 

Adulterer. Adultrefs. Maftcr. 

AmbafTador. Ambailadrefs. Mayor. 

Arbiter. Arbitrtfs. Patron. 

Baron. Baronefs. Peer. 

Bridegroom. Bride. Poet. 

Benefadtor. Benefaarefs. Pricft. 

Caterer. Caterefs. Prince. 

Chanter. Chantrefs. Prior. 

Condudtor. Condudiirefd. Prophet. 

Count. Countefs. Protedtor. 

Deacon. Deaconefs. Shepherd. 

Duke. Dutchefs. Songfter. 

Eleaor. Elearcfe. Sorcerer. 

Emperor. Emprefs. 

Enchanter. Enchantrefs. 
B 2 



Sultan. 



Lionefa. 

Marchionefs. 

Miftrcfs. 

Mayorcfs. 

Patronefs. 

Peerefs. / 

Pocteft. 

Prieftcfg. 

Princefs. 

Priorcfs. * 

Prophetcfs. 

Protcdlrefs. 

Shepherdefs. 

Songftrefs. 

Sorcercfs. 
C Sultancfs, 
t Sultana. 



tS 
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Mal^. 


Female, 


Executor. 


Executrix. 


Governor. 


Governeft. 


Heir. 


Hcirffs. 


Htro. 


Htroinc. 


Hunter. 


HuntrcTs. 


Hoft. 


Hc.fttfa. 


Jtw. 


Jcwcft. 



Muie. 
Tiger. 
Traitor. 
Tutor. 
Vifcount. 
Votary. 
Widower. 



FemaU, 
Tigrcfi. 
Traitrcffc 
Tutorefi. 
Vifcounteff. 
Votareft. 
Widow. 



3. By a noun, pronoun, or adjedive, being 

prefixed to the inbtUntive : as, 

A cock-fparrow. A hen-fparrow. 

A man-fcrvant. • A maid-fervaot. 

A hp-goat. A flie-goat. 

A he-bear. A flic-bcar. 

A male-child. A female-child. 

Male dcfccndants. Female dcfcendantK 

NUMBER. 

Number is the confideration of an objed, as» 
one or more. 

Subftantlves are of two nufhbers, the fingular 
and the plural. 

The fingular number exprefles but one ob- 
je<fl ; as, a chair, a table. 

The plural number iignifies more obje£ts than 
one ; as, chairs, tables. 

Some nouns, from the nature of the things, 
v?hich they exprefs, are ufed only in the fingu- 
lar, others only in the plural form ; as, wheat, 
pitch, gold, floth, pride, &c. and bellows, fcif- 
fors, lungs, riches, &c. 

Some words are the fame in both numbers ; 
as, deer, flieep, fwine, &c. 

The plural number of nouns is generally form- 
ed by adding s to the fingular ; as, doye» doves ; 
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facet faces ; thought, thoughts. Beit when the 
fuhHantive Angular ends in x, ch^ sh^ or ss^ we 
add a in the plural ; as, box, boxes ; church, 
churches ; lafli, laihes $ kifs^ kiiTes. 

Nouns ending in / or fe^ are generally ren- 
dered plural by the change of thofe termina- 
tions into vet ; as, loaf, loaves ; wife, wives, 
Thofe which end in^ have .the regular plural, 
as, ru£F, ruffs. 

Such as have y in the fingular, with no other 
vowel in the fame fyllable, change it into ies m 
the plural ; as, beauty, beauties ; fly, flies ; but 
the y is not changed, when there is another 
vowel in the fyllable ; as, key, keys ; delay, de- 
lays. 

CASE. 

In Englifli, fubPcantlves have tliree cafes, tlie 
Nominative, the Poflefllve, and the Objedtive.* 

The nominative cafe fimpl? exprefles the 
name of a thing, or the fubje^ of the verb ; as, 
" The % plays ;" " The ^trfs learn." 

The pofleffive cafe exprefles tlie relation of 
property or poflefEon ; and has an apoftrophe, 
with the letter s coming after it ; as, " The 
fcholar's duty ;" « My father's houfe." 

When the plural ends in j, the other s Is omit- 
ted, but the apoftrophe is retained ; as, ** On 
eagles' wings ;** " The drapers' company." 

Sometimes alfo, when the Angular terminates 

• On the propriety of this objC<5U ve cafe, fee the larger 
Oraunmar, twelfth, or any fubfequent edition, p. 54* 53- 
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in X, the apoflrophtc * is not added ; as» "- For 
goodnefs' lake ;" " For righteoufndfs' fake." 

The objedive cafe expreffes the bb/ed of an 
action, or of a relation ; and generally follows 
a verb aftive, or a prepofition ; as» " John af- 
fifts Charles;" «*They live in London." 

Engliih fubftantives are declined in the fol« 
lowing manner. 

Singular, Plural* 

Nominative Cafe. A mother. Mothers. 
Fojfeffive Cafe. A mother's. Mothers'. 

Obje^ive Cafe. A mother. Mothers. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nominative. Cafe. The man. The men. 

Pojejftve^ Cafe. The man's. The men's. 

Ohjeaive Cafe. The man. The men. 

ADJECTIVES. 

An Adjedive is a word added to a fubftantive, 
to exprefs its cjUality ; as, "An induftrious man;" 
** A virtuous woman ;" *' A benevolent mind." 

In Englifti the adjedive is not varied on ac- 
count of gender, number, or cafe. Thus we 
fay, " A carelefs boy ; carelefs girls." 

The only variation which it admits, is that 
of the degrees of comparifon. 

There are commonly reckoned three degrees 
of Comparifon ; the pofitive, comparative, and 
fuperlative. 

The pofitive ftate expre/Tes the quality of an 
objed, without any increafe or diminution ; as, 
good, wife, great. 

The comparative degree increafes or leifens 
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the pofitivc in fignification ; as, wifer, greater, 
lefs wife. 

The fuperlative degree increafes or leffens 
the pofiiive to the higheft or loweft degree ; as, 
vifeft, greateft, leaft wife. 

The fimple word, or pofitive, becomes the 
comparative, by adding ror er ; and the fuper- 
lative, by adding ft or efty to the end of it ; as, 
wife, wifer, wifeft ; great, greater, greateft. 
And the adverbs more and moft^ placed before 
the adje^ive, have the fame effect ; as, wife, 
TMre wife, moft wife. 

Monoiyllables, for the moft part, are com- 
pared by erm eft; and diifyllables by more and 
m^; as, mild, milder, mildeft; frugal, more 
frugal, moft frugal. 

Some words of vej-y common ufe are irregu- 
larly formed j as, " good, better, beft ; bad, 
worfe> worft ; little, lefs, leaft ; much or many, 
more, moft ;" and a few others. 

PRONOUNS. 

A pronoun is a word ufed inftead of a noun, 
to avoid the too frequent repetition of the fame 
word ; as, " The man is happy," •' he is benev- 
olent," <• hi is ufeful." 

There are three kinds of pronouns, viz. the Per- 
fonal, the Relative, and the Adje<5live Pronouns. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

There are five Perfonal Pronouns ; viz. /, thou^ 
he^ftiey it ; with their plurals, nve^ ye^ or yon^ they* 
Perfonal pronouns admit of perfon, number, 
gender, and cafe. 
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The perfons of pronouns are three in each of 
the numbers, viz. 

/, is the firft perfon 1 

Thout is the fecond perfon > Singular. 

He^Jhey or //, is the third perfon j 
We^ is the firft perfon 1 

Te or youy is the fecond perfon > PloraL 
They^ is the thiid perfon J 

The numbers of pronouns, like thofe of iiib- 
ftantives, are two, the fingular and the plural ; 
as« /, thouy he ; we^ ye^ they. 

Gender has refped only to the third perfon 
fmgular of the pronouns, he^Jhe^ it. He is maf^ 
cuHne ; Jbe is feminine ; it is neuter. 

Pronouns have three cafes ; the nominaiivey 
the poffeflive, and the objeftive. 

The objective cafe of a pronoun has, in gen- 
eral, a form different from that of the nomina- 
tive, or the pofltfflive cafe. 

The perfonal pronouns are thus declined. 



Perfon. 


Cafe. 


Singular. 


PluraL 


FlrJ. 


Nom. 


L 


We. 




Pojfefs. 


Mine. 


Ours. 




Objea. 


Me. 


Us. 


Sscotid. 


Nom. 


Thou. 


Ye or you, 




P'tlfefi. 


Thine. 


Yours. 




Olj. 


Thee. 


You. 


Third. 


Nom. 


He. 


They. 


Mas. 


Poffefs. 


His. 


Theirs. 




Obj. 


Him.\ 
Sha. • 
Hir, , 


Them. 


Third. 


Nom^ 


They. 


Fern. 


Pojefs. 


Theirs. 




Ohj. 


Her.;^< 


Them. 
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TbirJ. . 


Norn. 


It. 


They. 


Neuter. 


Pojfefi. 


Its. 


Theirs. 




Oif. 


It. 


Them. 



RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Relative Pronouns are fuch as relate, in gen- 
eral, 10 fome word or phf'afe going before, which 
is thence called the antecedent : they are who^ 
^hkhy and thai ; as, " The man b happy ^Iq 
lives virtuoufly."* 

What Is a ki^d of compound relative, includ- 
ing both>the antecedent and the relative, and is 
«<|uivalent to that vjihiich ; as, *^This is nuhai I 
wanted;" that is to fay, ^* the thing which I 
WMited." -; 

Who ifapplied to perfons, *tvhicb to animals 
and .inanimate things ; as, *l He is 2Lfriendy ^ho 
is faithful in adveraty ; " The. bird, wAi^z&fung 
fo fweetly, is jlonvn ;" " This is die tree^ which 
produces no fruit." 

That^ as a relative, is often ufed to prevent the 
too frequent repetition of wbo and which. It is 
applied to both perfons and things ; as, " He 
that afts wifely deferves praife ;" *' Modefty is 
a quaHiy that highly adorns a woman." 

Who is of both numbers, and is thus declin- 
ed: 

SINGULAR AND PLURAL. 

Nominative, Who. 

Pofeftve. Whofe. 

Ohjetlive, Whom. 

• Sec Grammar, fourteenth, or any fubfcqucnt edi- 
tion, p. 62, the note. 
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IVho^ whichf tuhatf are called ImUrrogatives, 
when they are ufed m afking queftions; as, 
« Who is he ?" « /Tiitf^S is the book ?" ** /TAo^ 
are you doing ?" 

ADJECTIVE r&ONOVNS. 

Adje<5live Pronouns %re of a mixed nature, 
participating the properties bodi of pronouns 
and adjedlives. 

The adjedtive pronouns may be fobdivided 
into four forts, namely^ xhtfoffeffhe^ the £/brUh- 
utive^ the denumfirativi^ and the indejuike. 

1. The poiteflive are thofe which relate to 
poffeffion or property. 

There are feven of tliem ; viz. my, tby^ la9f 
hety our^ your, their. 

Mine and tbiney inftead of my and tby^ were 
formerly ufed before a fubftantive or adje&ive 
beginning with a Towel or a filent h ; ^s, " Blot 
out all mitie iniquities." 

2. The dlftriuUve are thofe which denote the 
perfons or things that make up a number, as 
taken feparately and fingly. They are iack% 
every y either ; as, ** Each of his brothers is la a 
favourable iltuation \** ** Every man mnft ac« 
count for himfelf ;" " I have not feen either of 
them." 

3. The demonjhrative, are thofe which pre- 
cifely point out the fubjeds to which they re- 
late : this and tbaf^ thefe and thofe are of this 
clafs ; as^ *♦ This is true charity ; that is only its 
image." 

This refers to the neareft perfon or thing, and 
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that to tlie more dlilant : as, " This man is more 
intelligent than that J* " This indicates the lat- 
ter, or la ft mentioned ; that^ the former, or fir ft 
mentioned : as, •* Wealth and poverty are both 
temptations ; that tends to excite pride, this dif- 
cor.tetit." 

4 The Indefinite are thbfe which exprefs their 
fubje^s in an indefinite or general manner. 
The folio .ving are of this kind : fomCi other ^ any^ 
one^ alUfuchy &c. 

Other is declined in the following manner : 

SINGULAR. PLUB.au 

Norn. other others • 

PofT. other's others\ 

Obj. Gther others • 

VERBS. 

A Verb is a word which fignifies to be, to do, 
or to SUFFER ; as, "1 am, I rule, I am ruled." 

Verbs are of three kinds; active, passive, 
and NEUTER. They are alfo divided into reg- 
ular, IRREGULAR, and DEFECTIVE. 

A Verb Adtlve exprefles an adion, and ne- 
cefl'arily implies an agent, and an objefl a6^ed 
upon ; as, to love ; *' I love Penelope." 

A Verb Paflive exprefles a paflion, or a fuf- 
fei i;.;,;-, or the receiving of an adion ; and ne- 
ceflarily implies an obj eft aded upon, and an 
agent by which it is aded upon ; as, to be lov- 
ed, " Penelope is loved by me." 

A Verb Neuter expreffes neither adlion nor 
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paffion ; but being, or a ftate of being ; as, " I 
am, I fleep, I lit." 

Auxiliary or Helping Verbs, are thofe by the 
help ot which the Englilh verbs are principally 
conjugated; they are, do^ be^ have^ Jhall^ voilU 
may, can^ with their variations ; and let and muft^ 
whicl^ have no variation. 

To verbs belong number, person, mood, 
and TENSE. , 

NUMBER AND PERSON. 

Verbs have two numbers, the fingular and 
the plural ; as, " I love, we love." 

In each number there are three perfons ; as, 

SINGULA!.. PLURAL. 

Firfi Per/on. I love. We love. 

Second Per/on. Thou loveft* Ye love. 
Third Perfm. He loves. They lore. 

MOODS. 

Mood or Mode is a particular form of the 
verb, Ihowing the manner in which the being, 
adion, or paUion, is reprefented. 

There are five moods of verbs, the indica- 
tive, the IMPERATIVE, the potential, the sub- 
junctive, and the infinitive. 

The Indicative Mood fimply indicates or de- 
clares a thing 5 as,- ** He loves ; he is loved :'* 
or it afks a queftioo ; as, " Does he loVe ? Is 
he loved ?" 

The Imperative Mood is ufed for command- 
ing, exhorting, entreating, or permitting ; as. 
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** Depart thou ; mind ye ; let us day ; go in 
peace." 

The Potential Mood implies poflibility or lib- 
erty, power, will, or obligation ; as, " It may 
rain ; he may go or ftay ; I can ride ; he would 
walk ; they fhould learn." 

The Subjunctive Mood reprefents a thing un- 
der a condition, motive, wifli, fuppofition, &c. 
and is preceded by a conjundtion, expreffed or 
underftood, and attended l)y another verb; as» 
" I will refpedt him, though he chide me ;" 
** Were he good, he would be happy :" that is, 
** ^he were good." 

The Infinitive Mood exprefles a thing in a 
general and unlimited manner, without any dif- 
tin<5tion of number or perfbn ; as, " to afl, to 
fpeak, to be feared " 

The Participle is a certain form of the verb, 
and derives its name from its participating, not 
only the properties of a verb, but alfo thofe of 
an adjedlive ; as, *< I am defirous of knowing 
him ;" ** Admired and applaudedj he became 
vain ;!' " Hannng jlnifhcd his work, he i'ubmit- 
ted it ;" &c. 

There are three Participles, the Prefenc or 
Active, the Perfedl or Paffive, and the com- 
pound Perfect : as, " loving, loved, having lov- 
ed," 

THE TENSES. 

Tenfe, being the diflinftion of time, might 
feem to admit only of the prefent, part, and fu- % 

ture; but to mark* it more accurately, it is 
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made to confift of fix variations, viz. the p res- 
ent, the IMPERFECT, the PEI^LrtCT, '^^e PLU- 
PERFECT, and the first and second future 

TFNSES. 

The Prefent Tenfe reprefents an a<5iion or 
event as pafling at the time in which it ii men- 
tioned ; as, " I lule j I am ruled ; I think ; I 
fear." 

The Imperfeft Tenfe repreferts the adlion or 
event, either as paft and finifhcd, or as remain- 
ing unfiniftied at a certain time pall ; :is. ** I 
loved her for her modefty and virtue ;" " They 
were travelling poft when he met them." 

The Perfe<a Tenfe not only refers to vhiu is 
paft, but alfo conveys an allufion to ihf^ present 
time ; as, •* I have finilhed my iettoi ;" «* I 
have feen the perfon that was recommended to 
me." 

The Plupcifo(5l Tenic reprefents a thir;;, not 
only as paft, but al-b as pri<.i lo i\:>xr..^ ether 
point of time fpecified in the ieuterco ; as, ** I 
h^d finifhed my letter before he i\nived." 

The firll Future Tenfe rtpreionts the aclicn 
as yet to come, eitlier wjth or v/libcrat refjjedl to 
the precife time when; as, *''lhe fun will rife 
to-morrow ;" ** I ftiall fee thc:n :i';:un." 

The fecond Future iniim;uti ih.it the aclinn 
will be fully accomplirued at or bri'are tlvr tlvre 
of another future a^ion or event ; as, " I i\i ill 
have dined at one o'clock ;" *' Tnci two hcuus 
will have finiihed il-eir bufmcfs when tlie king 
c.^mes to prorcgi.J2 tliem." 
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The Conjugation of a verb is the regular 
combination and arrangement of its feveral 
numbers, perfons, moods, and tenfes. 

The conjugation of an a(flive verb is ftyled 
the ACTIVE VOICE ; and that of a paffive verb, 

the PASSIVE VOICE. 

The auxiliary and aiftive verb to ha^e, is con- 
jugated in the following manner : 

TO HJVE. 
Indicative Mood. 

PRESKNT TFNSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

r. Pers. I have. i. We have, 

a. Perf, Thou haft. %, Ye or you have. 

Q. P«rrj. He, flie, or \tt 1 ^ ^ru u 

' hath »r has. I 3- rheyhavc. 

ImperfeB Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

I. I had. I. We had. 

a. 'J'hou had ft. %. Ye or you had. 

3. He, ^c. had. . 3. They had.* 

* The verbs, thougI> conjugated at large through all 
their tenfes, that the learners may, by a full and regu- 
lar difplay of them, more completely underftand their 
nature and ufe, need not be wholly committed to mem- 
ory, by young perfons who arc beginning the ftudy of 
grammar. If the Jimph tenfes, namely, the ptefent and 
the ImperfeB^ together with the Jirjl future tenfe, fhould, 
in the firft inftance, be committed to memory, and the 
reft carefully perufcd and explained, the bufinefs will 
not be tedious to the fcholars, and their progrefs will 
be rendered more obvious and pleafmg. The general 
view of the fubjetSl, thus all^uired and imprefled, may- 
be afterwards extended witfi cafe and advantage. 
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PerfeQ Tetue. 

Singnlar. Plural. 

I. I have had. j. We have had. 

a. Thou haft had. a. Yc or you have had. 

3. He has had. 3. They have had. 

PlupcrfeSi Tense. 
Slagular. Plural. 

1. I had had. i. We had had. 

2. Thou liadft had. 2. Ye or you had had. 

3. He had had. 3. Thty had had. 

First Future Tense* 

Singular. Plural 

I. I fliall or will have. i. We fliall or w^iil have, 

i. Tlioufiialtcr wilt have. a. Ye or you fliall or will have. 

3. He (hall or will have. 3. They fliall or will have. 

Second Future Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

I. I fliall have had. i. We fliall have had. 

s. Thou wilt have had. 2. Ye or you will have had. 

3. He will have had. 3. They will have had. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular. Plural. 

I. Let me have. i. Let us have. 

a. Have thou, or do thou a. Have ye, or do yc or you 

have. have. 

3. Let him have. 3. Let them have. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. PluraL 

I. I may or can have. i. Wc may or can have. 

a. Thou mayft or canft a. Yc or you may or caa 

have. ^ have. 

5. He may or can have. *. They may or can have. 
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Ifnperfe3 Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

I. I might, could, would, x. We might, could, would, 

vr 2iouId hnvc. or fliouM have. 

«. Thou mightft, couldft, %, Ye or ycu might, could, 

wouldft, or fhouldfb would, or fliould have. 

have. 
3. He might, could, would, '3. They might, could, would 

or fliould have. or {hould have. 

PerfeB Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

I. I may or can have had. i. We may or can have had. 
it. Thou mayft or canft a. Ye or you may or can 

have had. have had. 

3. Hemayorcanhavehad. 3. They may or can have had. 

PluperfeB Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

I. I might, could, would, I. We might, could, would, 

or fliould have had or fliould have had. 

a. Thou mightft, couldft, a. Ye or you might, could, 

wouldft, or fliouldft would, or fliould have 

have had. had. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 

fr fliould have had. or fliould have had. 

Subjunftive Mood. 

Present Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

I. If 1 have. I. If we have, 

a. If thou have. %, If ye or you have. 

3. If he have. 3. If they have.* 

* The remaining tenfes of the fubjundBvc mood, arc, 
in general, fimilar to the correfpondfnt tenfes of the 
indicative mood ; with the addition to the verb, of 
a conjun(^ion,exprefiedoriffiplied,denoting a condition- 
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Infinitive Mood. 

Present. To have. Perfea. To have had. 

Participles. 

Prefent or aSiive. Having. 

Perf<a or Pafive, Had. ' 

Compound Perfe£i, Having had. 

The auxiliary and neuter verb to le^ is con- 
jugated as follows : 

TO BE. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Pinral. 

1. I am. I. Wc arc. 

2. Thou art. a. Yc or you arc. 
5. He, Ihc, or it, is. 3. They arc. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

X. I was. I. Wc v/erc. 

a. Thou waA. 2. Yc or you were 

3. He was. 3. I'hey were. 

Perft3 Tense, 
Singular. Piural. 

1. I have been. i. Wc have been. 

2. Thou haft been. 2. Ye or you have been. 

3. He hath or has been. 3. They have been. 

motive, wifli, fuppoiitioh, &c. It will be proper to di- 
redl the learner to repeat all the tenfcs of this mood, 
with a conjun(5lion prefixed to each of them. For the 
propriety of conjugating the fubjun^Stivc mood, in this 
manner, fee the larger grammar,/wr/tf^ff/A, or any fubfe- 
quent edition, pages 90, loa, 103, and the notes on the 
wnctccnth rule of Syntax* 
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PluperfeS Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

X. M:ad been. i. Wc hiid b^cn. 

a. Thou hidft been. »» Yc or you had been. 

3. He Jiad been. 3. i'hty had been. 

First Future Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

T. 1 {liall or wUl be. I. We (hall or vrill be. 

a. Thou llialt or wilt be. 2. Yc or you fhall or will bc. 
3. Hclbail or will be. 3. They Jhall or will bc. 

Secmd Future Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

I. I fliail have been. i. Wc fliallhave been. 

a. Thiiu wilt hav been. a. Yc or you will have been* 
3. He will have been. 3. They will have beeo. 

Imperative Mood. ^ 

Singular. Piaral. 

X. I^ct rn<» be. 1. Let us bc. 

a. Bc thou, or do thou be. a. Bo yc or you, or do yc be. 
3. Let hira be. 3. Let them be. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. T may or can be. 1. We may or can be. 

2. Thou may (I or canft be. a. Yc or you may or can bc. 

3. Ke may or can be. 3. Ihey may cr can bc. 

Imperfe3 Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

I. I mii;at, could, would, i. We might, could, would, 
or lliould be. nr ihoulo be. 

S. Thou mii;htrt. couldft, a. Yc or you m.;,hr. could, 
woiudft,'y» fliouidftbc. woula, or fhould he 

3. He might couldjWould, 3. They mi jht.ctuld, would 
or fliuul4 be. tr ihottid bc. 
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Perfea Tense. 

Singular. PIuraL 

I. I may or can have been. i. We mayor can have been, 
a. Thou mayftercanft have a. Ye or you may or can 

been. have been. 

3. Hemayor can have been. 3.Theymayorcanhavebeen. 

Pluperfea Tense. 

Singular. PIuraL 

I. I might, could, would, i. We might, could, would, 

or fhould have been. or fhould have been, 

ft. Thou mightd, couldft, a. Ye or you might, could, 

wouldft, or ihouldfl would, or fhould have 

have been. been. 

3* He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would 

•r ihould have been. or ihould have been. 

Sub)un£):ive Mood. 
Present Tense* 

Singular. Plural. 

X. If I be. X. If we be. 

%, If thou be. a. If ye or you be. > 

3. If he be. 3. If they be. 

Imperfect Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

X. If I were. i. If wc were, 

a. If thou wert. 'a. If ye or you were- 

3. If he were. 3. If they were.* 

Infinitive Mood. 

Prefeia Tense. To be. Perfea. To have been. 

• The remaining tenfes of this mood, are, in general 
fimilar to the correfpondent tenfes of the indicative 
mood. Sec the note at page 31.. 
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Participles. 

PrefenU Being. Ferf«a, Been. 

Compound Perft&, Having been. 

Of the Conjugation of Regular Verbs m 

ACTIVE. 

Verbs Adive are called Regular, when they 
form their imperfect tenfe of the indicative mood» 
and their perfed participle, by adding to the 
verb, ed^ or d only when the verb ends in e ; as^ 
Present. Imperfea. PerfeR PartklpU. 

I favour. I favoured. Favoured. 

I love. ^ I loved. Loved. 

A Regular Aftive Verb is conjugated in the 
following manner : 

TO LOVE. 





Indicative Mood. 




Present Tense. 


Singular. 


PluraL 


I. 1 love. 


I. Vf^ love. 


%, Thou lovclt 


2». Ye or you love. 


3. He, flic, 9r it 
or lovet. 


^^^^'^ J 3. They love. 




Imperfea Tense. 


Singular. 


PluraL 


I. I loved. 


X. We loved. 


a. Thou lovedft. 


a. Ye or you loved. 
3. Th^ loved. 


3. He loved. 




Perfea Tense. 


Singular. 


Plural 


I. I have loved. 


I. We have loved. 


a. Thou haft loved. ». Ye or vou have lovcd 
3. He bath or h«9 loved. 3. Tbcy have loved. 
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Pluptrfea Tense. 
Sin^Iar. Plural. 

I, I had loved. i. Wc had loved, 

a. Thou hadft loved. a, Yc or you had' loved. 

3. He had loved. 3. They had loved. 

Ftnt Future Tmse. 

SiDf^uIar. Plural. 

X. I fli ill or win love. I. Wc Ihnll or will love, 

a* Th'ju ih^h or wilt love. %. Yc «/- you <hjilUr will love. 
3. He flxall or will love. 3. They (hall or will love. 
Second Future Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

I. I fhall have loved. i. We fliall have loved. 

% I'hou wilt have loved, a. Yeoryou willhavcloved. 
3. He will have loved. 3. They will have loved. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular. Plural. 

I. Let mt love. i. Let us love, 

a. Love thou or do thou a. Love ye or you, or do yc 

love. • love. / 

3. Let him love, 3. Let them love. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

X, I may or can love. 1. We may or can love. 

a. Thou mayftwcanft love. a. Yeor you mayor can love. 
3. He may or can love. 3. They may or caa love. 
Imperfca Tense. 
Singular* Plural. 

J. I might, could would, i. We might, could, would, 

or &ould love. or fliould love. 

a. Thou mightft, couldfl, 4. Yc or you might, could, 
wouIdft,orfliouldftJove. would, cr Ihould love. 

3. He might, could, WQuid, 3. Theymight,could,would, 
•r fliould icvc. > or iJiould love. 
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Perfea Ttme. 

Singular. PluraL 

I. I may or can have loved, x. Wemaytfrcanhavtiovet!. 
». Thou mayft or canft %, Yc or you may or can 

have loved. have loved. 

3. He. may or can have 3. They may ot can have 

loved. loved. 

Phperfia Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

r. I might, could, would, or x. We might, could, would* ~ 

fhould have loved. - «r fliould have loved, 

a. Thou mightft, couldft, ft. Ye or vou might, could, 

wouidd, cr ihouldft would, or fliould have 

have^oved. • loved. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would 

or fhould have loved. or fliould have lovedl 

SubjundHve Mood. 
Present Tense, 
Singular. PluraL 

I, If I love. I.* If we love, 

ft. If thou love. ft. If ye or you love. 

3. If Jic love. 3. If they love.* 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present, To love. Perfea, To have loyed* 

Participles. 

Present, Loving. PerfeCt, Loved. 

Compound Perfe&, Having loved. 

* The remaining tenfes of this mood, are^ in general^ 
iimilar to the correfpondent tenfes of the indicative 
mood. See the note at page 31. 
o 
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PASSIVE. 

Verbs paffive are called regular, when they 
form, their perfeft participle by the addition of 
d ox edy to the verb ; as, from the verb> " To 
love," is formed the paffive, " I am loved, 1 
was loved, I (hall be loved," &c. 

A paffive verb is conjugated by adding the 
perfedk participle to the auxiliary to be, through 
all its changes of number, perfon, mood, and 
tenfe, in the following manner. 

TO BE LOVED. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

I. 1 am foved. x. We are loved, 

a. Thou art loved. 2. Ye er you are loved. 

3. He is loved. 3. They arc loved. 

ImperfeS Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

X. I was loved. i. We were loved, 

a. Thou waft loved. a. Ye or you w^re lovedi 

3. He was loved. 3. They were loved. 

PerfeS Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

I. 1 have been loved. i. We have been loved. 

a. Thou haft been loved, a. Ye or you have been lov- 
ed. 
3.Hchathorhasbecnloved. 3. Tkcy have been loved. 

PhtperfeB Tense, 
Singular. Plural 

I. I had bccn'loved. i. We had been loved, 

a. Thou hadft been loved, a. Ye or you had been loved. 
3. He had been loved. 3. They had been lovtd.^ 
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First Future Tense, 

Singular. • Plural. 

If I fliall ©r will be loved, i. We fliall or vill be loved, 
a. Thou (halt or wilt be a. Ye or you ftiall or will 

loved. be loved. , 

3. He {hall or will be loved. 3. They fliall or will be loved. 

Second Future Tensep 

Singular. Plural. 

I. I fliall have been loved, i. We fliall have been loved, 
a. Thou wilt have been 2, Ye or you will have been 

loved. loved. 

3. He will have been loved. 3.They will have been loved. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular. Plural. 

I. Let mc be loved. i. Let us be loved, 

a. Bcthouloved,ordothou a. Be yc or you loved, or do 

be loved. yt be loved. 

3. Let him be loved. 3. Let them be loved. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

I. I may or can be loved, i. We may or can be loved, 
a. Thou mayft or canft be a. Yc or you may or can be 

loved. loved. 

3. He may or can be loved. 3. They may or can beloved. 

ImperJeS Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

I. 1 might, could, would, x. We might, could, would, 
or fliould be loved. or fliould be loved. 

a. Thou mightfl, couldfl, a. Ye or vou might, could, 
wouJdft, or fliouldft would, or fliould be 

be loved. loved. 
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Singular. Plural. 

$, He might, could, would 3. They might, could, would, 

or (bould be loved. or {hould be loved. 

Fer/ea Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

J. I may- «r can have been i. We may or can have been 

loved. loved. 

%, Thou mayft or canft 2. Ye or you may or can 

have been loved. have been loved. 

3. He mav or can have 3. They may or can have 

been loved. been loved. 

Phperfea Tense. 

SingttlAr. Plural. 

S. Imight, could, would, or I. We might, could, would, 
{hould have been loved. or (hould have been loved. 
%, Thou might ft, couldft, ft. Ye or you might, could, 

WDuldft, or fliouldft wouki, or ihould have 

have b^o loved. be«n loved. 

3, He might, could, would 3. They might,cottld, would 

or Ibould have been or Aiould hate been 

loved. loved. 

Subjunftive Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1, If I be loved. I. If we be loved, 

ft. If thou be loved. ft. If ye or you be loved. 

3, If he be loved. 3. If they be loved. 

ImperfeS Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

I. If I were loved. 1. If we were loved, 

a. If thou wert loved. a. If ye or you were loved. 
3. If he were loved. 3. If they were loved.* 

* The remaining tcnfcf of this mood, are, in gcn',r- 
al, fiMftar to the correfpondcnt tenfcs of the indicative 
mood. See the utott at page 31. 
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Infinitive Mood. 

Pruettt Tense. Perfe6i. 

To be loved. To have been loved 

Participles. 

Present*^ ficiDg loved. 
PerfeB or Pajpve, Compound PerfeB, 

Loved. Having been loved. 

Irregular Verbs* 
Irregular Verbs are thofe which do not form 
their Imperfe^ tenfe, and their perfedl partici- 
ple, by the addition of d or ed to the verb ; as. 

Present, ImperfeB, Perf, or Pass. Part, 

1 l^tgin, I began, begun. 

I know, I knew, known. 

Irregular Verbs are of various sorts, 

1. Such as have the pre/ent and imperfedl 
tenfes, and perfed participle j he lanne 5 as, 

Present. ImperfeB, PerfeB Participle. 

Coft, coft, coft. 

Put, put, ' put. 

2. Such as have the imperfedt tenfe, and per- 
fect participle the fame ; as, 

Present, Jmper/eB, PetfeB Participle, 

Abide, abode,' abode. 

Sell, fold, fold. 

3. Siich ^s have the imperfedb tenfe, and per- 
fect participle different ; as, 

Present, ImperfeB, PerfeB Participle, 

Arifc, arofe, arifen. 

Blow, blew, blown. 
The following lift of the irregular verbs will, 

it is prefumed, be found both comprebenfive 
^nd accurate. 

D 2 
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Abide, 
Am, 
Arife, 
Awake, 



abode, 
was, 
arofe, 
awoke, r. 



Bear, U bring fartithzrc^ 



Bear, to carry^ 
Beat, 
Begin, 
Bend, 
Bereave, 
Befeech, 
Bid, 
Bind, 
Bite, 
Bleed, 
Blow, 
Breaks 
Breed, 
Bringj 
Build, 
Burft, 
Buy, 
Caft, 
Catch, 
Chide, 
Choofe, 
Cleave, ^o/ifi, 7 
0r adbert, $ 
Cleave, to/flit. 
Cling, 
Clothe, 
Come, 
Coft, 
Crow, 
Creep, 
Cut, 

Dsu-e, to wHturii 
Dare, r^tocbaUtnge^ 



bore, 

beat, 

began, 

bent, 

bereft, r. 

befought, 

bid, bade, 

bound, 

bit, 

bled,' 

blew, 

broke, 

bred, 

brought, 

built, 

burft, 

bought, 

caft, 

caught, r. 

chid, 

chofe, 

RBOULAK. 

clove or cleft, 

clung, 

clothed, 

came, 

coft, 

crew, r. 

crept, 

cut, 

durft. 



Perf. or Pat*, Part, 

abode. 

been. 

arifen. 

awaked. 

born, 

borne. 

beaten, beat. 

begun. 

bent. 

bereft, r. 

befought. 

bidden, bid. 

bound. 

bitten, bit 

bled. 

blown. 

broken. 

bred. 

brought, 

built. 

burft. 

boughL 

caft. 

caught, r. 

chidden, chid*' 

chefen. 



cleft, cloven, 
clung, 
clad, r. 



dealt, r. 



coft. 

crowed. 

crept. 

cut, 

dared. 

dealt, r< 
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I'fuaii. 


Imperfia. 


Perf w Fau. Pari, 


l>ig. 


dug, r. 


dug, r. 


Do, 


did. 


done 


Draw, 


drew. 


drawn. 


Drive, 


drove. 


driven. 


Drink, 


« drank. 


drunk. 


DwcU, 


dwelt, r. 


dwelt, r. 


Eat. 


eat, or at^ 


eaten. 


Fall, 


fell. 


faUen. 


Feed, 


fed. 


fed. 


Feci, 


felt. 


felt. 


Fight, 


fought. 


fought. 


Fiud, 


(bund. 


found. 


Flee, 


fled. 


fled. 


Fling, 


flung. 


flung. 


riy, 


flew, ' 


flown. 


Forget, 


forgot. 


forgotten, forgot. 


Forfake, 


forfook. 


forfaken. 


Freeze, 


froze. 


frozen. 


Get, 


got. 


got. 


Gild, 


gilt, r. 


girt,r. 


Gird, 


girt, r. 


girt, r. 


^Jivc, 


gave. 


given. 


Go, 


went. 


gone. 


Grave, 


graved. 


graven. 


Grind, 


ground. 


ground. 


Grow, 


grew. 


grown. 


Have, 


had. 


•Hang, 


hung, t. 


hung, r. 


Hear, 


heard. 


heard. 


Hew, 


hewed. 


hewn, r.f 


Hide, 


hid, 


hidden, hid. 


Hit, 


hit, 


hit. 


Hold, 


held. 


held. 


Hurt, 


hurt. 


hurt. 


Keep, 


kept. 


kept. 


Knit, 


knit, r, 


knit, r. 


Know, 


knew* 


known. 


I.adc, 


laded, 


ladesu* 
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PresatU 


Imperfia. 


Per/, or Past, Part. 


Lay, 


laid. 


laid. 


Lead, 


led, 


led. 


Leave, 


left. 


left. 


Lend, 


lent. 


lent. 


Let. 


let, 


let. 


Lie, to lie down. 


lay, 


lain. 


Load, 


loaded, 


laden, r. * 


Lofe, 


loft, 


loa 


Make, 


made. 


made. 


Meet, 


met. 


met. 


Mow, 


mowed, 


mown, r. ^ 


Pay. 


paid. 


paid. 


Put, 


put. 


put. 


Read, 


read. 


read. 


Rend, 


rent, 


rent. 


Rid, 


rid. 


rid. 


Ride, 


rode, 


rode, or ridden. 


Ring, 


rung, rang, 


rung. 


Rife, 


rofe, . 


rifcn. 


Rive, 


rived, 


riven. 


Run, 


ran. 


run. 


Saw, 


fawcd, 


fawn, r. 


Say, 


faid, 


faid. 


See, 


faw. 


feen. 


Seek, 


fought. 


fought. 


Sell, 


fold. 


fold. 


Send, 


fcnt, 


fent. 


Set, 


fct. 


fct. • 


Shake, 


Hiook, 


ihaken. 


Shape, 


fliaped. 


ikapcd, (hapen. 


Shave, 


lliaved. 


fliaven, r. 


Shear, 


flieared. 


fhorn. 


Shed, 


fticd, 


fhed. 


Sliinc, 


flione, r. 


fhone, r. 


Show, 


iliowed. 


flio¥m. 


Shoe, 


{hod, 


fliod. 


Shoot, 


fliot. 


fliot. 


Shrink, 


ilirunk. 


fhrunk. 


Shred, 


flired, 


flu-cd. 
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PrtNnt 


Jmptrfea. 


Perf, or Pass. ParU 


Shut, 


/hut. 


fliut. 


Sing, 


fang, fang. 


fung. 


Sink, 


funk, fank. 


funk. 


Sit, 


fat. 


fat. 


Slay, 


flew, 


flain. 


Sleep, 


flept. 


flept. 


Slide, 


Aid, 


fliddcn. 


Sling, 


flung. 


flung. 


Slink, 


flunk. 


flunk. 


Slit, 


flit, r. 


flit or flitted 


Smite, 


fmote. 


fmitten. 


Sow, 


fowed. 


fown, r. 


Speak, 


fpoke. 


fpoken. 


Speed, 


fpcd. 


fped. 


Spend, 


fpent. 


fpent. 


Spill, 


fpilt, r. 


fpilt, r. 


Spin, 


fpun. 


fpun. 


Spit, 


fpil, fpat. 


fpit, fpitten. 


Split, 


fplit, 


fplit. 


Spread, 


fpread. 


fpread. 


Spring, 


fprung, fprang, 


fprimg. 


Stand, 


flood, 


flood. 


Steal, 


ftolc. 


ftolcn. 


Stick, 


ftuck, 


fluck. 


Sting, 
Stink, 


ihmg. 


flung. 


flunk, 


flunk. 


Stride, 


ftrode or ftrid, 


ftridden. 


Strike, 


ftruck. 


ftruck or ftrlckcn. 


String, 


flrung. 


flrung. 


Strive, 


ftrovc. 


ftriven. 


Strow «r ftrew. 


nrowcd.ftre.ed.f--^«X'''^«'' 


Swear, 


fwore. 


fworn. 


Sweat, 


fwct, r. 


Iwct, r. 


Swell, 


fwcUed, 


fwollen, ». 


Swim, 


fwum, fwam. 


fwum. 


Swing, 


fwung. 


fwung. 


Take, 


took. 


taken. 


Teach, 


taught, 


taught. 
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Present. 


Jmperfea, 


Pnf, or Pats, Part. 


Tear, 


lore, 


torn. 


Tell, 


told, 


told. 


Think, 


thought. 


thought. 


Thrive, 


throve, r. 


thriven. 


Throw, 


threw. 


thrown. 


Thruft, 


thruft. 


thruft. 


Tread, 


trod, 


trodden. 


Wax, 


waxed. 


waxen, r. , 


Wear, 


wore, 


worn. 


Weave, 


wove. 


woven. 


Weep, 


wept, 


wept. 


Win, 


won. 


won. 


Wind, 


wound. 


wound. 


Work, . 


wrought. 


wrought orworked. 


Wring, 


wrung. 


wrung. 


Write, 


wrote. 


written. 


The verbs which are conjugated regularly, as well as 


-irregularly, 


are marked with an r. 


Thofe preterits and 


participles. 


which are firft mentioned in the lift, fecm 


to be the moA eligible. 





DEr£CTIVB VERBS. 

Defe6tive Verbs are tliofe which are ufed on- 
ly in fome of their moods and tenies ; as» am, 
nvasiheen; can ^ could; may ^ might ; Jhall^Jhould ; 
itfillf would, Sec. 

ADVERB. 

An Adverb is a part of fpeech joined to a 
verb, an adjedtive, and fometimes to another ad- 
verb, to exprefs fome quality or circuniitance 
refpedting it ; as, " Herea^sw^//;" " A irufy 
good man ;" " He writes very corrcd/y.*' 

Some adverbs are compared, thus ; «* Soop, 
fooner,fooneft ; often, oftener, ofteneil." Thofe 
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ending in ly^ are compared by more and mojt ; 
as, ** Wifely more wifely, moft wifely." 

The following are a few of the adverbs. 

Once laftly prefently quickly not 
now before often perhaps how 

here lately much indeed more. 

PREPOSITlOtr. 

Prepofitions ferve to connc<ft words with one 
another, and to fhow the relation between chem. 
They are, for the moft part, fet before nouns 
and pronouns ; as, " He went from London to 
York ;" " She is above difguife ;" « They are 
fupported 6y itvduftry." 

The following is a lift of the principal prep- 
ofitions : 

Of into above 

to within below 

for without between 

by OTer beneath 

with under from 

in through beyond 

CONJUNCTION. 

A Conjunftion is a part of jfpeech that is 
chiefly ufed to conned: fentences ; fo as, out of 
two or more fentences, to make but one. It 
fometimes connefts only words. 

Conjundions are principally divided into two 
forts, the copulative and disjunctive. 

The Conjundtion Copulative ferves to conned 
or to continue a fentence, by expreffing an addi- 
tion, a fuppofition, a caufe, &c. as, " He and 



at 


off 


near 


on or upon 


up 


among 


down 


after 


before 


about 


behind 


againft 
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his brother refide in London ;" ** I will go, IJ 
he will accompany me j" *• You are happy, fe- 
caufe you are good." 

The Conjundtion Disjundlive ferves,not only 
to conned and continue the fentence, but alfo 
to exprefs oppofition of meaning in different de- 
grees ; aS, " Though he was frequently reprov- 
ed, yet he did not reform ;" " They came with 
her, but went away without her/* 

The following is a lift of the principal con- 
jun<5itons : 

The Copulative. And, that, both, for, there- 
fore, if, then, fmce, becaufe, wherefore. 

The Disjunaive. But, than, though, cither, 
or, a$, unlefs, neither, nor, left, yet, notwith- 
ftanding. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

Interje&ionsare words thrown in between the 
parts of a fentence, to exprefs the paffions or 
emotions of the fpeaker ; as " O ! I have ali- 
enated my friend ; Alas ! I fear, for life ;" •♦ O 
virtue ! how amiable thou art !" 

The following are fome of the Interjedtions ; 
O! pifh! heigh 1 lo ! behold! ah! tufh! fie! 
hufti ! hail I 

OF DERIVATION. 

Words are derived from one another in vari- 
ous ways," VIE. 

1. Subftantives are derived from verbs ; as, 
from " to love" comes <* lover." 

2. Verbs are derived from fubftantives, ad- 
jedHves, and fometimes from adverbs ; as, from 
** fait" comes " to fult ;" from "warm" come* 
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«* to warm ;'* from " forward*' comes ** to for* 
ward-" 

3. AdjeAives are derived from fubftantives ; 
asy from " health" comes " healthy." 

4. Subftantives are derived from adjedtves ; 
as, from ** white" comes " whitenefs." 

5. Adverbs are derived from adjedives ; as, 
from « bafe" comes *« bafely." 

SYNTAX. 

The third part of Grammaris Syntax^ which 
treats of the agreement and conftrudtion of 
words in a fentence. 

A fentence is an affemblage of words, form- 
ing a complete fenfe. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple and com* 

VOUND. 

A fimple fentence has in it but one fubje<5l:, 
and one finite verb ; as, " Life is fhort." 

A compound fentence contains two or more 
iimple fentences, joined together by one or more 
connective words ; as, " Life is fliort, and art 
is long." ; 

A phrafe is two or more words rightly put 
Together, making fometimes part of a fentence, 
and fometimes a whole fentence. 

The principal parts of a fimple Sentence are, 
the fttbjedt, the attribute, and the objeft. 

The fubjedt is the thing chiefly fpoken of ; 
the attribute is the thing or adion affirmed, or 
denied of it j and the objed is the thing afiea- 
ed by fuch a<aion. 

E 
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The nominative denotes the fubjed^ and ufu* 
ally goes before the verb or attribute ; and the 
word or phrafe, denoting the obje£t> follows 
the verb ; as, «* A wife man governs his paf^ ' 
lions." Here a wife man is the fubjeA ; governs 
the attribute, or thing affirmed ; and hu faffumtp 
the objedt 

Syntax principally confifls of two parts. Con* 
cord and Government. 

Concord is the agreement which one word 
has with another, in gender, number, cafe, or 
perfon. 

Government is that power which one part of 
fpeech has over another^ in dire^ing its mood, 
tenfe, or cafe. 

RX7LE I. 

A verb muft agree with its nominative cafe, 
in number and perfon ; as, " I learn j** ** Thou 
art improved j" ** The birds fing." 

RULE II. 

Two or more nouns, &c. in the fmgular num* 
ber, joined together by one or more copulative 
conjunctions, have verbs, nouns, and pronouns 
agreeing witli them in the plural number ; as» 
« Socrates and Plato were wife ; they were the 
moft eminent philofophers of Greece ;" ** The 
fan that rolls over our heads, the food that we 
receive, the reft that we enjoy, daily admotu/b 
us of a fuperior and fuperintending Power." 
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RULE III. 



SJ 



The conjundlion disjundtive has an eflFefl: 
contrary to that of the conjundlion copulative ; 
for as the verb, noun, or pronoun is referred to 
the preceding terms taken feparately, it n^uft be 
m the fingular number ; as, " Ignorance or neg- 
ligence has caufed this miilake ;'* ** John, or 
James, or Jofeph, trUends to accompany me ;" 
** There is in many minds, neither knowledge 
nor underftanding.'' 

RULE IV. 

A noun of multitude, or fignifying many, 
may have a verb or pronoun agreeing witli it, 
either of the fingular or plural number ; yet 
not without regard to the import of the word, 
as conveying unity or plurality of idea ; as, 
** The meeting was large ;*' " The parliament 
is diflblved ;" " The nation Is powerful ;" " My 
people do not confider ; they have not known 
roe;'* " The multitude eagerly /«r/i/^ plealure, 
as their chief good ;'* *' The council 'were divided 
in their fentiments." 



Pronouns muft always agree with their an- 
tecedents, and the nouns for which they flaiid, 
in gender and number ; as, «* This is thefrieid 
<vhom 1 love ;" " That is the vice which I 
hate." " The king and the queen had put on 
their robes ;" " The moon appears, and Jhe 
(bines, but the light is not her own." 
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The reladye is of the fame perfon as the ante- 
cedenty and the verb agrees with it accordingly ; 
as, " Thou who lowft wifdom," " I, whofpeai 
from experience." 

RULE TI. 

The relative is the nominative cafe to the 
verb, when no nominative comes between it and 
the verb ; as, " The mailer who taught us ;" 
** The trees ivbuh are planted." 

When a nominative comes between the rela- 
tive and the verb, the relative is governed by 
fome word in its own member of the fentence ; 
as, " He who preferves me, to whom I owe my 
being, whofe I am, and whom I feive, is eter- 
nal." 

RULE VII. 

When the relative is preceded by two nomina- 
tives of different perfons, the relative and verb 
may agree in perfon with either, according to 
the fenle ; as, ^^ / am the man who command 
you ;" or, *' I am the man who commands you,'' 

RULE VIII. 

Every adjeAive, and every adje^iv^ pronoim, 
belongs to a fubftantive, exprefled or under- 
ilood ; as, '' He is ^good as wdl as a wife man ;" 
<' Few are happy /" that is ''perfons ;" " This is 
a pleafant walk ;" that is, « Thit walk w," &c, 

Adjedtive pronouns mufl agree, in number, 
with their fubftantives ; as, ** This book, thefe 
books ; that ibrt, thofe forts ; another road, 
other roads." 
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RULE IX. 

The article a or an agrees with nouns In the 
lingular number only, individually or colled ive- 
ly ; as, " A Chriftian, an Infidel, a fcore, a 
thoufand." 

The definite article the may agree with nouns 
in the fingular or plural number; as, «* the gar- 
den, the houfes, the ftars.*' 

The articles are often properly omitted ; when 
ufed they fhould be juftly applied, according 
to their diftindt nature ; as, " Gold is corrupt- 
ing 5 The fea is green ; A lion is bold." 

RULE X. 

One fubftantive governs another fignifying a 
different thing, in the pofTeflive or genitive cafe ; 
as, " My father's houfe ;" " Man's happinelis ;'* 
*« Virtue's reward." 

RULE XI. 

A<ftive verbs govern the objedive cafe ; as, 
<* Truth ennobles her ;" " She comforts me ;" 
** They fuppoit us ;" " Virtue rewards her f of- 

lotuers*^ 

RULE XII. 

One verb governs another that follows it, or 
depends upon it, in the infinitive mood ; as, 
^* Ceafe to do evil ; learn to do well ;" "We fhould 
be prepared /(? render an account of our actions." 

The prepofition /o, though generally lifed be- 
fore thelatter verb,is fometimes properly omitted; 
♦* asj 1 heard him fay it 5" inftead of^.** ts fay it.*' 
E 2 
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RULB ZIII. 

In the ufe of words and phrafes which, in point 
of time, relate to each other, a due regard to that 
relation fhould be obferved. Inftead of faying* 
*^ The Lord haih given, and the Lord hath taken 
away j" we (hould fay ; ** The Lord gave^ and 
the Lord kath taken away." Inftead o£^ I re-- 
member the family more than twenty years ;" it 
ihould be, " I have remembered the family more 
than twenty years?* 

KULB XIV. 

Participles have the fame government as the 
verbs have from which they are derived ; as, ** I 
Jim weary with hearing him ,•" " She is inftmSing 
us ;" " The tutor is admoni/hing Charles.** 

RULE XV. 

Adverbs, though they have no government of 
cafe, tenfe, &c. require an appropriate fituation 
in the fentence, viz. for the moft part before 
adjectives, after verbs a^ve or neuter, and fre- 
quently between the auxiliary and the verb ; as, 
** He made a veryfenfible difcourie ; he/poke un- 
affeSedly and forcibly ; and was attentively hecard 
by the whole affembly." 

RULE XVI. 

Two negatives, in Englifh, deftroy one an- 
other, or are equivalent to an affirmative ; a^ 
** Nor did they not perceive him ;" that is, " they 
did pei^ive him." ** His language, though in- 
elegant, is not ungramnuftical f** that iS| << it is 
grammatical.'* 
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RULB XTII. 

Prepofirions govern the objedHve cafe ; as^ " I 
have heard a good charadker of her;" <« From hint 
that is needy, turn not away ;" " A word to the 
wife is fufficient/or them ;" " We may be good 
and happy without richest* 

RULE XVIII. 

Conjunctions connedb the fame moods and 
teiifes of verbs, and cafes of nouns and pro« 
nouns ; as, " Candour is to he approved and ^ae^- 
tifed*^* " If thou fmcerely deftrey and cameftly 
furfue virtue, (he will affuredly be found by thee, 
md prove a rich reward ;" ** The mailer taught 
her and me to write ;" " He andjb$ were fchooU 
fellows.*' 

RUL£ XI3C. 

Some conjundlions require the indicative, 
ibme the fubjun^ive mood, after them. It is a 
general rule, that when fomething contingent or 
doubtful is implied, the fubjundive ought to be 
ofed ; as, " -/jT I were to write, he would not 
regard it ;" ** He will not be pardo&ed, unlefs 
he repent." 

Conjundiions that are of a pofitive and abfo- 
lute nature require the indicative .mood. " As 
virtue advances fo vice recedes \" " He is healthy 
licaufe he Is temperate." 

RULE XX. 

Whep the qualities of ^different things are 
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compared) the latter noun or pronoun is not 
governed by the conjundtion than or as^ but 
agrees with the verb, or is governed by the verb 
or the prepofition, exprefTed or underftood ;.as» 
" Thou art wifer than I ;" that is, «« than I am.'* 
*• They loved him more than me ;" i. e. " more 
than they loved me ;" " The fentiment is ixrell 
exprefTed by Plato, but much better by Solo-* 
mpn than him ;" that is, *< than by him/' 

RULE XXI. 

To avoid dif9gp*eeable repetitions, and to ex- 
preis our ideas in few words, an ellipfis, or 
omiffion of Tome words, is frequently admitted. 
Inftead of faying, " He was a learned man, he 
was a wife man, and he was a good man ;" we 
ufe the ellipfis, and fay, " he was a learned, wife, 
and good man." 

When the omillion of words would obfcure 
the fentence, weaken its force, or be attended 
with an impropiiety, they muft be exprefled. 
In the fentence, " We are apt to love who love 
us," the word th^m ihould be fupplied. " A 
beautiful field and trees," is not proper lan- 
guage. It fhould be, '< Beautiful fields and 
trees ;" or, " A beautiful field and fine trees.** 

RULE XXII. 

All the parts of a fentence fliould correfpond 
toeach other : a regular and dependent conftruc- 
tion, throughout, mould be carefully preferved. 
The following fentence is therefore inaccurate : 
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'•^ He was more beloved, but not fo much ad- 
mred, as Cinthio." More requires than after it, 
which is no where found in the fentence. It 
Ihould be, " He was more beloved than Cinthio, 
but not fo much admired." 



PROSODY. 

Prosody condfts of two parts : the former 
teaches the true pronunciation of words, com- 
prifing accent, quantity, emphasis, pause, 
and TONE ; and the latter, the laws of versifi- 
cation. 

ACCENT. 

Accent is the laying of a peculiar ftreis of 
the voice on a certain letter or fyllable in a word, 
that it may be better heard than the reft, or dif- 
tinguifhed from them ; as, in the word fresume, 
the ftrefs of the voice muflbe on the letter t/, and 
{econd fyllable, sumc, which take the accents 

QjyANTITY. 

The quantity of a fyllable is that time which 
is occupied in^ pronouncing it. It is confidered 
as long or (bort. 

A vowel or fyllable is long, when the accent 
is on the vowel ; which occasions it to be flowly 
joined in pronunciation, to the following letter ; 
as, " Fall, bale, mood, houfe, feature.'* 

A fyllable is fhort, when the accent is on the 
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confonant: which occafions the vowel to be 
quickly joined to the liicceeding letter; as/*an't» 
bon'net, hun'ger." 

A long fyllable requires double the time of 
a fhort one in pronouncing it; thus, " Mate" and 
*' Note" fhould be pronounced as flowly again 
as « Mat" and « Not." 

• EMPHASIS. 

By emphafis is meant a (Ironger and fuller 
found of voice, by which we diftinguifh fome 
word or words on which we defign to lay par- 
ticular ftrefs. and to fhow how it affedls the reft 
of the fentence. Sometimes the emphatic words 
muft be diftinguifiied by a particular tone of 
voice, as well by a greater ilrefs. 

PAUSES. 

Paufes or refts, in fpeaking and reading, are 
a total cefTation of the voice, during a perceptible/ 
and, in many caies, a meafurable fpace of time. 

TONES. 

Tones are different both from emphafis and 
paufes : confifting in themodulation of the voice, 
the notes or variations of found which we em- 
ploy, in tlie expreffion of our fentiments. 

VERSIFICATION. 

Ver/ification is the arrangement of a certain 
number and variety of fyllables, according to 
certain laws. 

Rhyme is thecorrefpondence of the lafl found 
of one verfe, to the laft found or fyllable of 
another. 
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PUNCTUATION 

Is the art of dividing a written compofition 
into fentences, or parts of fentences, by points 
or dopsy for the purpofe of marking the differ- 
ent paufes, which die fenfe and an accurate 
pronunciation require. 

The Comma reprefents the fhorteft paufe ; 
the Semicolon, a paufe double that of the com- 
ma ; the CoioU) double that of the femicolon ; 
and the Period, double that of the colon. 

The points are marked in the following man- 
ner : 

The Comma , The Colon : 

The Semicolon ; The Period . 

COMMA. 

The Comma ufually feparates thofe parts of 
afentence, which, though very clofely connected 
in fenfe, require a paufe between them ; as, «• I 
remember, with gratitude, his love and ferv ices." 
4* Charles is beloved, efteemed, and refpeded." 

SEMICOLON* 

The Semicolon is ufed for dividing a com- 
poand fentence into two or more parts, not fo 
clofely conneded as thofe which are feparated 
by a comma, nor yet fo little dependent on each 
other, as thofe which are diftinguifhed by a co- 
lon; as, " Straws fwim on the furface; but 
pearls lie at the bottom.** 
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COLON. 

The Colon is ufed to divide a fentence inta 
two or more parts, lefs conneded than thofe 
which are feparated by a femicolon ; but not fo 
independent as feparate, diftindt fentences ; as» 
** Do not flatter yourfelves with the hope of 
perfefl happinefs : there is no fuch thing in the 
world." 

P£RIOD. 

When a fentence is complete andindependent» 
and not conneded in conflrudlion with the fol- 
lowing fentence, it is marked with a period ; as» 
" Fear God. Honour the King. Have char* 
ity towards all men.'* 



Befides the points which mark the paufes in^ 
difcourfe, there are others that denote a difier* 
ent modulation of voice, in correfpondence tor 
the fenfe. Thefe are, 

The Interrogative point, ? 

The Exclamation point, ! 

The Parenthefis, ( ) 
as, ** Are you lincere ?" 
•« How excellent is a grateful heart I" 

** Know then this truth (enough for man to know^ 
" Virtue alenc is happinefs below." 

The following characters ax'e alfo frequently 
ufed in compofition. 

An Apoftrophe, marked thus ' ; as, ** thoV 
judg'd.*' 
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am 

A Caret, marked thus a ; as, ** I a diligent.'* 

A Hyphen, which is thus marked - ; as, 
" Lap- dog, to-morrow." 

The Acute Accent, markwl thus' ; as, " Fan'- 
cf." The Grave Accent, thus* ; as, " Favour;** 

Theproper mark to diftinguifh a longfyllable, 
is this - ; as, «* Rofy :", and a (hort one, this ^ ; 
as, " Folly." This laft mark is called a Breve, 

A Diaerefis, thus marked ", fhows that two 
vowels form fqparate fyllables ; as, ** Creator.'* 

A Section is thus marked f. ' 

A Paragraph thus ^. 

A Quotation has two inverted commas at the 
beginning, and two direft ones at the end of a 
phrafe or paflage ; as, ' 

♦* The proper ftudy of mankind ts man." 

Crotchets or Brackets ferve to inclofe a par- 
ticular word ot fentence. They are marked 
thus C ]. 

An Index or Hand cC3^ points out a remark- 
able paffage* 

A Brace > unites three poetical lines 5 or 

connedls a number of words, in profe, with one 
common term. 

An Afterifk or little ftar * dire<as the reader 
to fome note in the margin. 

An EUipfls is thus marked ' ; as, 

« K -g," for King. 

An Obeliik, which is marked thus t> ^^^ Par- 
allels thus II, together with the letters of the al- 
phabet, and figures, are ufed as references to 
the margin. 
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CAPITALS. 

The following words fliould begin with cap- 
itals. 

ill, The firft word of every book, chapter, 
letter, paragraph, iScq,, 

2d, The fiift word after a period, and fre- 
quently after the notes, of interrogation and ex- 
clamation. 

3d, The names of the Deity ; as, God, Je- 
hovah, the Supreme Being, &c. 

4th, Proper names of peribns, places, fhips, 
&c. 

5th, Adjedives derived from the proper names 
of places ; as, Grecian, Roman, Englifh, &c. 

6ih, The firft word of an example, and of a 
quotation in a diredi: form ; as, ** Always r^xiem- 
ber this ancient maxim ; * Know thyfelf.* " 

7th, The firft word of every line in poetry. 

8th,- The pronoun /, and the interjedion i 

9th, Words of particular importance ; as, the 
Reformation, th£ Reftoratiqn, the Revolution. 



APPENDIX ; 

■, « 

CONTAINING 

EXERCISES 

IN ORTHOGRAPHY, IN PARSING,' IN SYNTAX, AND IN 

PUNCIUATION. 



PART L 

EXERCISES IN ORTHOGRAPHY.* 

A fprigg of mirtle. The portugal mellon. 
The lilly of the valley. Dutch currans. 
A border of dayfies. Red and white rasber- 
A bed of vilets. ' rfes. 

TheAfFricanniarygold.The prickley cucum- 
The varigated jerani- ber. 

um. Red and purpel red- 

diflies. 
Newington peeches. Meally potatos. 
Italien nedbarins. Earley Dutch turneps. 

Turky apricocks. Late colliflowers. 

The Orleans plumb. Dwarf cabages. 
A plate of fallet. A hauthom hedge. 

A difh of pees. A fine fpreddmg oak, 

AbunchoCif **''^&^*^S' ^ weepping willow. 
A mefs of fpinnage. 

. The gras is green. 

* The erroneous fpelling is to be redlified by Dr. John- 
fon's Didtionary. For the propriety of exhibiting er- 
roneous Exercifes in Orthography, fee the udvert'ifcment 
to the eltventb edition of the En^lifli Exercifes. 
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A pidgeoti pye. 
A plumb puddln. 
A rich cheascake. 
A beefstake. 
A tnutton chop. 
A fholder of lamb. 
A fillettofveel. 
A hanch of venefon. 
A cup of choccolate. 
A baibn of foop. 
Coalchefter oiflers. 



Safron is yallow. 
Vinigar is fowr. 
Shugar is fweet. 

A pair of fcizzars. 

A filver bodken. 

A fm all pennknife* 

Black-lead penfils. 

Ravens' quils. 

A box of waifers. 

A ftick of feeling wax. 
Pheflants and patridges. 
A red herrin. The pint of a fword. 

A large lobftor. The edge of a razen 

Sammon is a finer fifh The tail of a plow, 
than turbot, pertch. The gras of the feilds. 
or haddick. 

A clean flore. 

An arm chare. 

The front dore. 

The back kitchin. 

The little parlor. 

A freindly gift. 

An affect ionnate parent. 

A dutiful! child. 

Anoblidging behai vour. 

A Wellcome mefTenger. 

Improveing converfa- 
tion. 



Lifbon orranges. 
Spannifh cheflhuts. 
A beach tree, 
A burch tree. 
A flour gardin. 
A feild of rie. 
The wheat harvift, 
A bleu iky. 
A lovly day. 
A beautiftiU fcene. 
A fplendid pallace. 



A chearfiil countenance. An importunate begger. 

An antient caftel. An occafional vifitier. 

A ftraight gate. An encourageing look. 



iXERCISES IN ORTHOGRAPHY. 
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A ftrait line. 
A difagreable journy. 
A willfnl errour. 
Blameable conduA. 
Sincere repentence. 
Laudible perfuits. 
Good behaivour. 
A regnler viffit. 
Artifitial flowers. 
Chryftal ftreams. 
Murmering winds. 
A tranquiU retreet. 
A noizy fchool. 
A furprizing ftorey. 
Spritely difcourfe. 
Prophane tales. 
A fevere headake. 
An intermitent feaver. 



A ikillfull horfman. 
A favorable reception. 
Every feafon has its pe- 
culier beautys. 

Avoid extreams. 
Never decieve. 
Knowledge inlarges the 

mind. 
To acquire it is a great 

priviledge. 
The fchool encreafes. 
We muft be (ludeous. 
Enquire before you re- 

folve. 
Be not affraid to do 

what is right. 
Preferve your honor. 
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PART 11. 

]pu:RCis£s IN parsing; 

CHAP. I. 



ICXEKCISI8 IN PARSING, AS IT RESPXCTf ITTKOLOCr 
ALONE. 



SECT, /. 

JStymoIogical Parjing ToBlc* 

What part of fpeech ? 

1. jin artick. What kind ? Why ? 

2. A fuhftantlve. Common or proper? What 
Gender ? Number ? Cafe ? Why ? 

3. An aJjeSive, What degree of comparifon ? 
To what does it belong ? Why an adieAive i 

4. A pronoun. What kind ? Peifon ? 6ender ? 
Number? Cafe? Why? 

5. A verb. What kind ? Mood ? Tenfe ? Num- 
ber ? Perfon ? Why ? If a participle, Why ? 
Adlive or paiiive ? 

6. An adverb. Why is it an adverb ? 

7. A prepq/ition. Why a p^epofition ? 

8. A conjunction. Why ? 

9. An interjiffion. Why ? 



1SZCRCIS]|$ IN I^iRSINO. 6y 

SECT. //. 

Speeltaen of Etynwlogtcal Parfing. 

Hope animates us. 

jfi^(^^ IS a common fubftantive of the third 
perfon, in the fingular number, and the nomin- 
ative cafe. (Decline the fuhftaniive.) jimmates 
is a regular verb adive, indicative mood, prefent 
tenfe, third perfon lingular. ( Repeat the prefent 
ienfey the imperfect tenfe^ and the perfect participle ; 
andfometiiHes conjugate the verb entirely* J Us is a 
perfonal pronoun, firft perfon plural, and in the 
objeAive cafe. (DecUne the pronoun.) 

A peaceful mind is virtue's reward. 

ji is the* indefinite article. Peaceful is an ad- 
jedlive. (Repeat the degrees of eomparifon,) Mind 
is a common fubflantive, of the third perfon, in 
the fingular number, and the nominative cafe. 
(Decline the fubftantive.) Is is an irregular verb 
neuter, indicative mood, prefent tenfe, and the 
third perfon fingular. (Repeat the prefent tenfe^ 
the imperfect tenfe^ and the participle; and occafion" 
ally conjugate the verb entirely.) Plrfu^s is a com- 
mon fubftantive, of the third perfon, in the fin* 
gular number, and the pofTefiive cafe. (De^ 
dine the fub/lantive.) Reward is a common fub- 
flantive, of the diird perfon,i. in the fingular 
!humberi and the nominative cafe. 
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SECT. in. 



ArtkU and Suhflanjlive* 



AbuOi 

A tiee 

A flower 

An apple 

An orange 

An almond 

A hood 

A houfe 

A hunter 

An hour 

An honour 

An hoftler 

The garden 

The fields 

The rainbow 

The clouds 

The fcholars* duty 

The horizon 

Virtue 

The vices 

Temperance 

A variety 

George 

The Rhine 

A grammar 

Mathematics 

The elements 

An earthquake 



A prince 

A rivulet 

The Humber 

Gregory 

The pope 

An abbefs 

An owl 

A building 

The Grocers' Company 

Europe 

The fciences 

Yorkfhire 

The planets 

The fun 

A volume 

Parchment 

The pens 

A dilpofitidu 

Benevolence 

An overfight 

A delign 

The govemefs 

An ornament 

The girls' fchool 

Depravity 

The conftitulion 

The laws 

Beauty 



V 



The King's prerogative A confumptioil 



Exercises in parsing. 
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Africa 

The continent 

Houndnefs ^ 

A declivity 

Blacknefs 

An inclination 

The undertaking 

Penelope 

Conftancy 

An entertainment 

A fever 

The ftars 

A comet 

A miracle 

A prophecy 



An elevation 
The conqueror 
An Alexander 
Wifdom 
America 
The Ocfars 
The Thames 
A river 
The (hadows 
A vacancy 
The hollow 
An idea 
A whim 
Something 
Nothing* 



SECT, ir* 



jfrtkley Adjeillve^ and Suhjlanti4g» 



A good heart 
A wife head 
A ftrong body 
Shady trees 
A fragrant flower 
The verdant fields 
A peaceful mind 
Compofed thoughts 
A ferene afped 
An aflFable deportment 
The whittling winds 
A boifterous fea 
The howling iempeft 



An obedient fon 
A diligent fcholar 
A happy parent 
The candid leafoner 
Fail- propofals 
A mutual agreement 
A plain narrative 
An hiftorical fi<Slion 
Relentlefs war 
An obdurate heart 
Tempeftuous paffionS 
A temper unhappy 
A fenfual mind 
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A gloomy cavern 
Rapid flreams 
Unwholefoxne dews 
A levere winter 
A ufelefs drone 
The induftrious bees 
Harmless doves 
The carelefs oftrich 
The dutiful ftork 
The fpacious firma- 
ment 
Cooling breezes 
A woman amiable 
A dignified character 
A pleafing addrefs 
An open countenance 
A convenient manfion 
Warm clothing 
A tcmpefate climate 
Wholefome aliment 
An affeftionate parent 
A free government 
The diligent farmer 
A fruitful field 
The crowning harveft 
A virtuous confli(fl 
A final reward 
Peaceful abodes 
The nobleft profpedl 
A profligate life 
A miferable end 
Gloomy regions 



The babbling brook 
A limpid ftream 
The devious walk 
A winding canal 
The ferpentine river 
A melancholy fa£fc 
An interefting hillory 
A happier life 
The woodbine's fra- 
grance 
A cheering profpeft 
An harmonious found 
Fruit delicious 
The fweeteft incenfe 
An odorous garden 
The fenfitive plant 
A garden enclofed 
The ivy-mantled tow- 
er 
Virtue's fair form 
A mahogany table 
Sweet-fcented myrtle 
A refolution wife, no- 
ble, difinteielled 
Conf(^lation's lenient 

hand 
A belter world 
A cheerlul, good old 

man 
A filver tea-urn 
Tender-looking chari- 
ty 



EXERCISES IN PARSING. 7 1 

An incomprehenfible My brother's wife's mo- 

fuhjeift ther 

A controverted point A book of my friend's 
The cool fequeftered An animating well- 
vale founded hope. 

SECT. V. 

Pronoun and Verh^ ^c. 

I am fincere. We honour thert. 

Thou art induftrious. You encourage us. 
He is difmterefted. They commend her. 
Thou doll improve. Let him confider. 
He aflifted me. Let us improve our- 

We completed our felves. 

journey. Know yourfelyes. , 

Our hopes did flatter Let them advance. 

us. They may oiFend. 

They have deceived I can forgive. 

me. He might furpafs them. 

Your expedtation has We could overtake him. 

failed. I would be happy. 

The accident had hap- Ye fhould repent. 

pened. He may have deceived 

He had refigned him- me. 

felf. , They may have forgot- 

Their fears will detedl ten. 

them. Thou mightft have im- 

You (hall fubmit. proved. 

They will obey us. We fhould have con- 
Good humour fhall fidered. 

prevail. To fee the fun Is pleaf- 

'^ ant. 
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He will have determin- 
ed. 

We Ihall have agreed. 

Let me depart. 

Do you inllrudl him. 

Prepare your lefTons. 

Pr6moting others' weU 
fare, they advanced 
their own intereft. 

He lives refpe(5led. 

Having refigned his of- 
fice, he retired. 

They are diicouraged. 

He was condemned. 

We have been reward- 
ed. ^• 

She had been admired. 

Virtue will be reward- 
ed. 

The perfon will have 
been executed, when 
the pardon arrives. 

Let him be animated. 

Be you entreated. 

Let them be prepared*. 

It can be enlarged. 

You may be difcovered. 

Hemightbe convinced. 

It would be carefled. 

I may have been de- 
ceived. 



To live well is honour- 
able. 

To have conquered him- 

fell' was his higheft 

praife. 
They might have been 

honoured. 
To be trufted, we muft 

be virtuous. 
To have been admired^ 

availed him little. 
Ridiculed, perfecuted, 

defpifed,he maintain- 
ed his principles. 
Being reviled, we ble(s» 
Having been defer ted, 

he became difcour- 

aged. 
The ijght being new, he 

ftartled. 
This uncouth figure 

ftartled him. 
1 have fearched,. I have 

found it. 
They fearched thofe 

rooms ; he was gone. 
The book is his ; it was 

mine. 
Thefe are yours, thofe 
^ are ours. 
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Otir hearts are deceit- This is what I feared. 

ful. That is the thing which 

Your condu<5l met their I defired. 

approbation. Who can preferve him- 

Nonfe met who could felf? 

avoid it. Whofe books are theie ? 

His efteem is my hon- Whom have we ferv- 
our, ed i 
Her work does her Some are fiegligent, 

credit. others induftrious. 

Each muft anfwer the One may deceive one's 

queftion. felf. 

Every heart knows its All have a talent to im- 

own forrows. prove. 

Which was his choice ? Can any difpute it ? 
It was neither. Such is our condition. 

Hers is finiihed, thine 

is to do. 

ISECT, FU 

jidverhf Prepofitioni ConjunSiorif and InterjeSion, 

I have feen him once, This plant is found here 
perhaps twice. and elfewhere. 

Thirdly, and laftly, I Only to-day is properly 
ihall conclude. ours. 

The tafk is already per- They travelled through 
formed. France, in hafte, to- 

We could not ferve wards Italy. 

him then, but we will From virtue to vice, the 
hereafter. progrefs is gradual. 
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We oiften refolve, but flowl7,butwentbrift> 

feldom perform. Ij up again. 

He is much more prom- By diligenee and fro- 

ifing now than form- gality, we arrive at 

erly. competency. 

We are wifely and hap- We are often below our 

pily directed. wifhes, and above ouv 

He has cextainly been defert. 

diligent) and he will Some things make for 

probably fucceed. him, others againft 

How fweetly the birds him. 

fing ! By this imprudence, he 

Why art thou fo heed- was plunged into new 

lefs ? difficulties. 

He is little attentive. Without the aid of char- 

nay, abfolutely flu- ity,hefupportedhim- 

pid. felf with credit. 

When will they arrive ? Of his talents much 
Where fliall we flop ? might be faid ; con- 
Mentally and bodily, ceming his integrity, 

we are curioufly and nothing. 

wonderfully formed. On all occafigns, flie be- 
We in vain look for a haved with propriety. 

path between virtue We ought to be thank- 

and vice. ful, for we have re- 

He lives within his in- celved much. 

come. ^Though he is often ad- 

The houfe was fold at vifed, yet he does not 

a great price, and reforni. 

above its value. Reproof either foftens or 

She came down ftairs hardens its objedl. 
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His father and mother Neither prcffpcrity, nor 
and uncle, refide at adviBrfityjhasimprov- 
Rome. ed him. 

We mufl: be temper- He can acquire no vir- 
ate, if we would be tue, unlefs he make 
healthf. fome facrifices. 

He is as old as his Let him that flandeth, 
clafs-mate, but not take heed left he fall, 
fo learned. If tliou wer^ltis fuperi- 

Gharles is efteemed, or, thou fhouldft not 
becaufe he is both have boafted. ^ 

difcreet and benevo- He will be detedlea> 
lent. though he deny the 

We will ftay till he ar- faft. 

rives. If he has promifed, he 

He retires to reft foon, fhould a£l according- 
that he may rife early . ly. 

She will tranigrefs, un- O, peace ! how defira- 
lefs (he be admon- ble art thou 1 
iflied. I have been often occu- 

Ifhe were encouraged, pied, alas! with tri- 
be would amend. fles. 

Though he condemn Strange! thatwefhould 
me, I will refped him. be fo infatuated. 

Their talents are more O ! the humiliations to 
brilliant than ufeful. which vice reduces 

Notwithftanding his us. 

poverty, he is a wife Hark ! how fweetly the 
and worthy perfon woodlark fmgs ! 

If our defires are mod- Ah ! the delufions of 
erate, our wants will hope, 
be few. 
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Hope often amufes. Behold ! how pleafant 
but feldom fatisfies it is for brethren to 
us. dwell together in uni- 

Though he is lively, yet ty. - 

he is not volatile. Welcome again 1 my 

Hail,fimplicrty! lource long loft tViend. 
of genuine joy. 

sscT. rtu 

A few infiances of the fame *t»or^s confiiiuiing fev^ 
eral of the parts offpeechn 

Calm was the day, and Still waters are com- 

the fcene delightful, monly deepeft. 
We may expeft a calm Damp air is unwhole- 

after a ftorm. fome. 

To prevent paffion, is Guilt often cafts a damp 

eafierthantocalmft. over our fprightlietl 
Better is a little with hours. 

content, than a great Soft bodies damp the 

deal with anxiety. found much more than 
The gay and difff^lute hard ones. 

think little of the Though fhe is rich and 

miferies, which are fair, yet ihe is not 

ftealing foftly after amiable. 

them. They are yet young, 

A little attention will and muft- fiifpend 

redlifjf fome errors. their judgment yet a 
Though he is out of while. 

danger, be is ftill Many perfons are better 

afraid. than we fuppofe them 

He laboured to ftill the to be. 

tumult. 
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The few and the many Every being loves its 

have their prepoflef- like. 

fions. Behave yourfelves like 

Few days pafs without men. 

fome clouds. We are too apt to tike 

Much money is cor- pernicious company- 

rupting. He may go or ftay as 

Think much, and fpeak he li kes. 

little. They ftrive to learn. 

He has feen much of He goes to and fro. 

the world, and been To his wifdom we owe 

much carefled. our privilege. 

His years are more than The proportion is ten to 

hers; but he has not one. 

more knowledge. He ferved them with his 
The more we are bleff- utmoft ability. 

ed, the more grate- When we do our ut- 

ful we fhould be. mod, no more is re- 

The , defu-e of getting quired. 

more is rarely fatis- I will fubmit, for fub- 

fied. midron brings peace. 

He has e^ual knowl- It is for our health to be 

edge, but inferior temperate. 

judgment. O ! for better times. 

She is his inferior in I have a regard for hitn. 

fenfe, but his equal He is efteemed, both on 

in prudence. his own account, and 

We muft make a like on that of his parents. 

fpace between the Both of them deferve 

lines. praife. ^' 
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Nouns f ^djcSlves and Verhs^ to le JecUnedy com^ 
paredt and conjugated* 

Write in the nominative cafe p4apa]» the foU 
lowing nouns : apple, plum, orange^ bufh, tree, 
plant» convenience, diforder, novice, beginning, 
defeat, protuberance* 

Write the following fubftantives, in the nom- 
inative cafe phiral : cry, fly, cherry, fanc7, 
glory, duty, boy, folly, play, lilly, toy, conveni- 
ency. 

Write the following nouns in the poffefTive 
cafe fingular : boy, girl, man, woman, lake, fea, 
church, lafs, beauty, (Ifter, bee, branch.' 

Write the following in the nominative ca(e 
plural : loaf, (heaf, felf, muff, knife, AufF, wife, 
ftafF, wolf, half, calf, Ihelf, life. 

Write the following in the genitive cafe plu- 
ral : brother, child, man, woman, foot, tooth, 
ox, moufe, goofe, penny. 

Write the following nouns in the nominative 
and poffeffive cafes pinral : wife, chief, die, ftafF, 
city, river, proof, archer, mafter, crutch, tooth, 
mouth, baker, diftafF. 

Write the pofleiEve fingular and plural of the 
pronouns, I, thou, he, fhe, it, who, and other. 

Write the objedlive cafes, fingular and plural, 
of the pronouns, I, thou, he, fhe, it, and who. 
Compare the following adjedives : fair, 
' grave, bright, long, fiiort, tall, white, deep, 
ftrong, poorv rich, great. 
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Compare the folibwiiig adjeAives : amiable, 
moderate, difinter^fted, favourable, grateful, 
ftudious, att^iUiire, negligent, induftrious, per- 
DWking. 

rWrite the following adje^ives in the compar- 
ative degree : near, far, little, low, good, in- 
different, bad, worthy, convenient* 

Write the following adjedlives in the fuper- 
lative degree : feeble^ bold, good, ardent, cold, 
bad, bafe, little, ftrong, late, near, content. 

Conjugate the following verbs in the indica- 
tive mood, prefent tenJfe : beat, gain, read, eat, 
walk, defire, interpofe. '• , 

Conjugate the follow in^*terbs in the poten- 
tial mood, imperfe<5l tenfe : fear, hope, dream, 
fly, confent, improve, controvert. 

Conjugate the following verbs in the fubjunc- 
tlve mood, perfeA tenfe : drive, prepare, ftarve, 
omit, indulge, demon ftrate. ,' « v 

Conjugate the following verbs in the imper- 
ative mogd : believe, depart, invent, give, abol- 
iih, contrive. 

Write the following verbs in die infinitive 
mood, prefent and perfect tenfes ; grow, de- 
ereafe, live, profper, feparate, incommode. 

Write the prefent, perfe<ft, and compound 
participles, of the following verbs : confefs, dif- 
turb, pleafe, know, begin, fit, fet, eat, lie, lay. 

Conjugate the following verbs in the indica- 
tive mood, prefent and perfe<ft tenfes of the paf- 
flve voice : honour, abafe, amufe, flight, en- 
lighten, dilpleafe, envelope, bereave. 
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Conjugate the following verbs m the indica- 
tive moody pluperfeft and firft future tenfes : 
fly, contrive, knqw^ devife, choofe, come, fee, 
go, eat, grow, bring, forfake. 

Write the following verbs in the prefent and 
imperfe^ tenfes of the potential and fubjunftive 
moods: know, (hake, heat, keep, give, blow, 
beftow, befeech. 

Write the following verbs in the indicative 
mood, imperfe(5fc and fecond future tenfes of the 
paifive voice : flay, draw, crown, throw, defeat, 
grind, hear, divert. 

Write the following verbs in the fecond and 
third perfons fingular of all the tenfes in the in- 
dicative and fubjundbive moods : approve, con- 
demn, mourn, freeze, know, arife, drive, blow, • 
inveftigate. 

Form the following verbs in the infinitive and 
imperative moods, with their participles, all in 
the pafilve voice : embrace, draw, defeat, fmite. 

SECT. IM» 

Promiscuous Exercises in EtymologkSti Parsings 

In your whole behaviour, be humble and 
obliging. 

Virtue is the univerfal charm. 

True politenefs has its feat in the heart. 

We Ihould endeavour to pleafe, rather than 
to fliine and dazzle. 

Opportunities occur daily for ftrengthening 
**> '^urfelves the habits of virtue. 
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Compaffion prompts us to relieve the wants 
of others. 

A good mind is unwilling to give pain to 
either man or bead. 

Peevilhnefs and paffion often produce, from 
trifles, the moft ferious mifchiefs. 

Difeontent often nourifhes pafllons, equally 
malignant in the cottage and in the palace. 

A great proportion of human erils is created 
by ourfelves. 

A paffion for revenge, has always been con- 
fidered as the mark of a little and mean mind. 

If greatnefs flatters our vanity, it multiplies 
our dangers. 

To our own failings we are commonly blind. 

The friendfliips of young perfons, are often 
founded on capricious likings. 

In your youthiul amufements let no unfair- 
nefs be found. 

Engrave on your minds this facred rule; ** Do 
unto others, as you wilh that they fliould do 
unto you." 

Truih and candour poflefs a powerful charm : 
they befpeak univerfal favour. 

After the firft departure from fincerity, it is 
feldom in our power to flop : one artifice gen- 
_, eraliy leads on to another. 

Temper the vivacity of youth, with a proper 
mixture of ferious thought. 

The fpirit of true religion is focial, kind, and 
cheerful. 
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Let no compliance with the intemperate mirth 
of others, ever betray you into profane fallies. 

In preparing for another world, we muft not 
aegled the duties of this life. 

The manner in which we employ our prefent 
time, may decide our future happinefs or mifery- 

Happinefs does not grow up of its own ac- 
cord : it is the fruit of long cultivation, and the 
acquidtion of labour and care. 

A plain underftanding is often joined with 
great worth. 

The brighteft parts are fometimes found with- 
out virtue or honour. . 

How feeble are the attradions of the faired 
form, when nothing within cerrefponds to them. 

Piety and virtue are particularly graceful and 
becoming in youth. 

Can we, untouched by gratitude, view that 
profufion of good, which the Divine hand pours 
around us ? 

There is nothing in human life more amiable 
and refpeftable, than the charafter of a truly 
humble and benevolent man. 

What feelings are more uneafy and painful, 
than the workings of four and angry paflions ? 

No man can be adlive in difquiecing others, 
who does not, at the fame time, difquiet himfelf. 

A life of pleafiire and diflipation, is an enemy 
to health, fortune, and charadter. 

To corredt the fpirit of difcontent, let us con- 
fider how little we deferve, and how much we 
enjoy. 
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As far as happinefs is to be found on earth, 
we muft look for it, not in the world, or the 
things of the world ; but within ourfelves, in 
our temper, and in our heart. 

Though bad men attempt to turn virtue into 
ridicule, they honour it at the bottom of their 
hearts. 

Of what fmall moment to our real happinefs, 
are many of thofe injuries which draw forth our 
refentment ! 

In the moments of eager contention, every 
thing is magnified and diftorted in its appearance. 

Multitudes in the moft obfcure ftations, are 
not lefs eager in their petty broils, nor lefs tor- 
mented by their paffions, than if princely hon- 
ours were the prize for which they contended. 

The fmooth ftrearo, the ferene atmofphere, 
the mild zephyr, are the proper emblems of a 
gentle temper, and a peaceful life. Among the 
ions of flrife, all is loud and tempeftuous. 



CHAP. II. 

EZJE&CISES IN PARSING, AS IT RESPECTS BOTH ETTMOt- 
OGT AND STNTAX. 

SECT. /. 

Syntactical Parsing Table, 

jfrtick. Why is it the definite article ? 

Why the indefinite ? 

Why omitted ? Why repeated I 
Substantive, Why is it in the pofleifive cafe ? 
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Why in the objedive cafe ? 
Why in appofition ? 
Why is the apoilrophic / omitted ? 
Mjedive^ What is its fubftantive ? 

Why in the fingular, why in the 

plural number ? 
Why in the comparative degree, &c- ? 
Why i^aced after its Aibftantive I 
Why omitted ? Why repeated I 
Pronoun* What is its antecedent ? 

W^hy is it in the (ingaiar) why in the 

plural namber ? 
Why of the mafculine, why of the 

feminine, why of the neuter gen- 
der ? 
Why of the iit^ of the fecond, or 

of the third perfon ? 
Why vs it the nominative cafe ? 
Why the poffeffive ? Why the ob. 

jedive ? 
Why omitted ? Why repeated ? 
VerL What is its nominative cafe ? 

What cafe does it govern ? 
Why is it in the fingular ? Why in 

the plural namber I 
Why in the firft perfon, &c. ? 
Why is it in the infinitive mood I 
Why in the fubjundive, &c. ? 
Why in this particular tenfe ? 
What relation has it to another verb 

in point of time ? 
Why do participles fometimes gov- 
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€fh the objedive cafe ? 
Why is the verb omitted ? Why re- 
nted ? 
jtihetb^ What is its proper fituation ? 

Why is the double negative ufed ? 
Why rejeded ? 
PrepofiHon. What cafe does it govern ? 

Which is the word governed ? 
Why this prepofition ? 
Why omitted ? Why repeated ? 
Conjun&on. What moods, tenfes, or cafes, does 
it conne<ft ? And why ? What 
ifiood does it require ? Why omit- 
ted ? Why repeated ? 
Interje&ion. Why does the nominative cafe fol- 
low it ? Why the objedive ? 
Why omitted ? Why repeated ? 



Specimen of Syntactical Parsing, 

Vice degrades us. 

Fice is a common fuhftantive, of the third 
perfon, in the fmgular number, and the nomin- 
ative cafe. Degrades is a regular verb adlive, 
indicative mood, prefent tenfe, third perfon fm- 
gular, agreeing with its nominative " vice,'* ac- 
cording to RULE I. which fays ; (here repeat 
the rule.) Us is a perfonal pronoun, firft per- 
fon plural, in the obje<ftive cafe, and governed 
by the aftive verb ** degrades,'* agreeably tQ 
RULE XI. which fays, &c. "~ 
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He who lives virtuouily preparesfor aDevents^ 

He is a perfonal pronoun, of the third perfon^. 
fmgular number, and mafculine gender. H^hat 
is a relative pronoUn, which has lor its antece' 
dent " he," with which it agrees in gender and 
number, according to rule v. which fays, 8cc» 
Lives a regular verb neuter, indicative mood,' 
prefent tenfe, third perfon fmgular, agreeing 
with its nominative, " who," according to rule 
VI. which fays, &c. Virtuoujly is an adverb oF 
quality. Prepares a regular verb neuter, indic- 
ative mood, prefent tenle, third perfon fingular, 
agreeing with its nominative, ** he." Fitr is a 
prepofition. All is an adjeftive pronoun, of the 
indefinite kind, the plural number, and belongs 
to its fubflantive, " events^* with which it agrees, 
according to rule vni. whichfays, &c. Eventr 
is a common iubftantive of the xhird perfon, in. 
the plural number, and the obje^ive cafe gov- 
erned by the prepofition " for," according to* 
RULE xvir. which fays, &c; 

If folly entice thee, rejed its allurements. 

^ is a copulative conjunftion. Folfy is a: 
common fubftantive of the third perfon, in thfc 
fmgular number, and tlie nominative cafe. En^ 
tice is a regular verb adlive, fubjundlive' mood» 
prefent tenfe, third perfon Angular, and is gov- 
erned by the conjundion *' if," accordingto rule: 
XIX which fays, &c. Thee is a perfonal pronoun^ 
of the fecond perfoa fingular, in the objedlive- 
cafe, governed by the adive verb " entice,"" 
agreeably to rule xi. which fays, &c». Reject. 
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is a regular adive verb, imperative mood, fec- 
ond perfon fingular, and agrees with its nomin- 
ative cale, ** thou," imph'ed. lis is a perfonal 
pronoun, third peribn, lingular number, and of 
the neuter gender, to agree with its lubftantive 
** Folly," according to rule v. which lays, &c. 
It IS in the pofleffive cafe, governed by the noim 
^* allurements," agreeably to rule x. which 
feys, &c. jiUurements is a common fubltantive, 
of the third perfon, in the plural number, and 
the obje<Elive cafe governed by the verb " re- 
ject," according to rule xi. which fays, &t. 

SECT. Ill* 

Exercises on thejirstj second^ thirds and fourth Rules 
of Syntax.''^ 

1. The contented mind fpreads eaie and 
cheerfulnefs around it. 

The fchool of experience teaches many ufe- 
ful lefFons. 

In the path of life are many thorns, as well as 
flowers. 

Thou Ihouldft do juftice to all men, even to 
enemies. 

2. Vanity and prefumption ruin many a 
promifing youtli. 

Food, clothing, and credit, are the rewards 
of induftry. 

* In parfing thefe Eicrcifcs, the pupil fliould repeat 
the refpeAive rule of fyntax, and ftiow that it applies 
to the Sentence which he is parfing. 
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He and William live together in great hais- 
xnony. 

3. No age» nor condition» is teempt from 
trouble. 

Wealth} or virtue, or any valuable acquifi- 
tlon, is not attainable by idle wiihes. 

4. The Britifh nation is great and generous. 
The company is aHembled. It is compofed 

of perfons poiTeifing very di£Ferent fentiments. 

A herd of cattle, peacefully grazingt affords 
a pleafing fight. 

SECT. IF. 

Exercises on the fifib^ sixths seventh^ and eighth 
Ruks of Syntax* 

5. The man who is faitlifuUy attached to re- 
ligion, may be relied on with confidence. 

The vic^s which we (hould efpecially avoids 
are thofe which moft eafily befet us. 

6. They who are born in high fiations, are 
not always happy. 

Our parents andteachers are the perfons whom 
we oughts in a particular manner, to refpeft. 

If our friend is in trouble, we, whom he 
knows and loves, may confole him. 

7. Thou art the man who has improved his 
privileges, and who wilj reap the reward. 

I am the perfon, who owns a fault committed* 
and. who difdains to conceal it by falfehood. 

8. That fort of pleafure weakens and deba* 
fes the mind. 

Even in thefe tirnes^ there are many perfonsj^ 
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who, from difinterefled motives, are folicitous 
to promote the happinefs of others. 

Sxercises on the nintby tenths eleventh^ and twelfth 
Rules of Syntax* 

9. The reftlefs, difcontented perfon, is not a 
20od friend, a good neighbour, or a good fubjedt. 

The young, the healthy, and the profperous, 
ihould not prefume on their advantages. 

10. The fcholar's diligence will fecure the 
tutor's approbation. 

The good parent's greateft joy, is, to fee his 
children wife and virtuous. 

11. Wifdom and virtue ennoble us. Vice 
and folly debafe us. 

Whom can we fo juftly love, as them who 
have endeavoured to make us wife and happy ? 

1 2. When a perfon has nothing to do, he is 
silmofl always tempted to do wrong. 

We need not urge Charles to do good : he 
loves to do it. 

We dare not leave our ftudies without per- 
miflion. ^ 

JSxercises on the thirteenth^ fourteenth, ftfteenthy six* 
teenth, and seventeenth Rules of Syntax* 

13. The bufinefs is, at laft, completed ; bat 
long ago, I intended to do it. 
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I expe^ed to fee the king before he left 

Windfor. 

The misfortune did happen : but vre early 
hoped and endeavoured to prevent it. 

To have been cenfuredby fo judtciousafriend, 
vrould have greatly difcouraged me. 

14. Having early difgraced himfelf^ he be- 
came mean and difpirited. 

Knowing him to be my fuperior, I cheerful* 
ly fubmitted. 

15. We fhould always prepare for the worft» 
and hope for the bed. 

A young man, fo learned and virtuous, prom- 
ifes to be a very ufeful member of fociety. 

When our virtuous friends die, they are not 
loft for ever ; they are only gone before us to 
a happier world. 

16. Neither threatenings, nor any promifes^ 
could make him violate the truth. 

Charles is not indncere; and therefore we 
may truft him. 

1 7. From whom was that information re- 
ceived ? 

To whom do that houfe> and thpfe fine gar- 
dens belong ? 

sscT» rii* 

Exercises on tie etgbteenthf mneteenthf twentieth^ 
tiv^y-firstf and twenty-second Rules of Syntax. 

1 8. He and I commenced our ftudies at the 
fame time. "* 
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If we contend about trifles, and violently main- 
tain our opinion, we fliali gain but few friends. 

19. Though James and myfelf ate rivals, we 
do not ceafe to be friends. 

If Charles acquire knowledge, good man- 
ners, and virtue, he will fecure efteem. 

William is refpefted, becaufe he is upright 
and obliging. 

20. Thefe perfons are abundantly more op- 
prefied than we are. 

Though I am not fo good a fcholar as he is, I 
am, perhaps, not lefs attentive than he, to ftudy. 

21. Charles was a man of knowledge, learn- 
ing, politenefs, and religion. 

In our travels we faw much to approve, and 
much to condemn. 

22. The book is improved by many ufeful 
corrections, alterations, and additions. 

She is more talkative and lively than her 
brother; but not fo well informed, nor fo uni- 
formly cheerful. 

SECT. nil. 

Promiscuous Exercises {n Syntactical Parking. 

PROSE, 

Diffimulation in youth, is the forerunner of 
perfidy in old age. Its firfl: appearance, is the 
fatal omen of growing depravity, and future 
■ fearhe. 

If we poflefs not the power of felf-govern- 
menl, we Ihall be the prey of every loofe in- 
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clinationthat chancesto artfe. Pampered bycoa- 
tinual indalgence^ all our pafilons will become 
mutinous and headflrong. Defire, not reafon, 
will be the ruling principle of our condud. 

Abfurdly we Ipend our time in contending 
about the trifles of a day^ while we ought to be 
preparing for a higher exiftence. 

How little do they know of the true happi- 
nefs of life, who are ftrangers to that intercourfe 
of good ofBces and kind affe^ions, whichy by a 
pleailng charm^ attaches men to one another, 
and circulates rational enjoyment from heart ta 
heart. 

If we view ourfelves^ with all our imperfec- 
tions and failings, in a juft light, we (hall rath- 
er be furprifed at our enjoying fo many good 
things, than difcontented, becaufe there are any 
which we want. 

True cheerfulnefs makes a man happy in 
himrelf,and promotes the happinefs of all around 
him. It is the clear and calm funihine of a 
mind illuminated by piety and virtue. 

Wherever views of intereft, and profpeds of 
return, mingle with the feelings of afiedion, 
fenfibility a^s an imperfedl part, and entitles us 
to fmall ihare of commendation. 

Let not your expedations from the years 
that are to come, rile too high ; and your dif. 
appointments will be fewer, and more eafily 
fupported. 

To live long, ought not to be our favourite 
wlh, fo much as to live well. By continuing 
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too long on eartb, we might only live to wit- 
aefs a greater number of melancholy fcenes, and 
to expofe ourfelves to a wider compafs of hu- 
man wo. 

How many pafs away fbme of the moft val- 
nable years of their lives, toft in a whirlpool of 
what cannot be called pleafure, fo much as^ 
mere giddinefs and folly. 

Look round you with attentive eye, and weighs 
charadters well, before you connect yourfelves 
too clofely with any who court your fociety. 

The true honour of man confifts not in the 
multitude of riches, or the elevation of rank ; 
for experience fliows, that thefe may be poffefT- 
«d by the worthlefs as well as by the deferving. 

Beauty of form has often betrayed its poffef- 
for. The flower is eafily blafted. It is Ihort- 
lived at the beft 5 and trifling, at any rate, in 
companion with the higher, and more lafting 
beauties of the mind. 

A contented temper opens a clear fky, and 
brightens every objed around us. It is in the 
fuUen and dark ihade of difcontent, that nox- 
ious pailions, like venomous animals, breed and 
prey upon the heart. 

Thoufands whom indolence has funk into con- 
temptible obfcurlty, might have come forward 
to ufefulnefs and honour, if idlenefs had not 
fraftrated the effect of all their powers. 

Sloth b like the flowly flowing, putrid flream, 
which Magnates in the marlh, breeds venomous 
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animals, and potfonous plants ; and infedts with 
pelUlential vapours the whole country round it. 

Dii'appointments derange, and overcome vul- 
gar minds. The patient and the wife, by a 
proper improvement, frequently make them 
contribute to their high advantage. 

Whatever fortune may rob us of, it cannot 
take away what is mod valuable, the peace of 
a good confcience, and the cheering profped of 
a happy conclufion to all the trials of life^ in a 
better world. . 

Be not overcome by the injuries you meet 
with, fo as to purfue revenge ; by the difalters 
of life, fo as to (ink into defpair ; by the evil 
examples of the world, fo as to follow them in- 
to fin. Overcome injuries, by forgivenefs; 
difafters, by fortitude ; evil examples, by firm- 
nefs of principle. 

Sobriety of mind is one of thofe vhtues, which 
the prefent condition of human life ftrongly in- 
culcates. The uncertainty of its enjoyments^ 
checks prefumption ; the multiplicity of its dan- 
gers, demands perpetual caution. Moderation^ 
vigilance, and felf-government, are duties in- 
cumbent on all ; but efpecially on fuch as are 
begintiing the journey of life. 

The charms and comforts of virtue are inex- 
preflible ; and can only be juftly conceived by 
thofe who po/Tefs her. The confcioufnefs of 
Divine approbation and fuppcrt, and the fteady 
hope of future happinefs, communicate a peace 
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-and joy, to which all the delight^ of the world' 
bear no refemblance. 

If we knew how much the pleafures of this 
life deceive and betray their unhappy votaries ; 
and reflected on the difappolntments in puriuit, 
the diffatisfaftion in enjoyment, or the uncer- 
tainty of poffeflSon, which every where attend 
them ; we fhould ceafe to bfe enamoured with 
thefe brittle and tranfient joys : and fhould wife- 
ly fix our hearts on thofe virtuous attainments, 
which the world can neither give nor take away^ 
VER5E. 

Order is Heaven's firft law; and this confeft, 
Some are, and muft be, greater than the reft, 
More rich, more wife ; but who infers from hence. 
That fuch are happier, fliocks all common fcnfe. 

Needful aiifttrities our wills rcftrain ; 

As thorns fence in the tender plant from harm. 

!Reafon*s whole plcafure, all the joys of fcnfe, 
I^ie in three words, health, peace, and competence ; 
j3ut health confifls with temperance alone ; 
^nd peace, Oh, virtue ! peace is all thy own. 
On earth, nought precious is obtained. 

But what is painful too ; 
JBy travel and to travel bom. 

Our fabbaths are but few. 
"^ho noble ends by noble means obtains, 
«0r failing, fmiles in exile or in chains, 
X.ike good Aurelius let him reign, or bleeil 
Xike Socrates, that man is great indeed. 

Our hearts are faften-d to this world, 

By ftrong and endlefs ties } 
But every forrow cuts a ftring. 

And urges us- to rife. 
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Oft pining oaret \q rich broewlcB are dfeft^ 

Aud diamonds glitter on an anztoiu breaft 

Teach me to feel another's wo« 

To hide the fault I fee ; 
That mercy I to others (how, 

That mercy fhow to me. 

This dav be bread, and peace, my lot : 

All elfe beneath the fun 
Thou know*ft if bcft bcftowM or not, 

And let thy will be done. 

Vice is a monfVer of fo frightful mien. 
As, to be hated, needs but to be feen : 
Yet feen too oft, familiar with her face. 
We firft endure, then pity, then embrace. 

Tf nothing more than purpofe in thy power^. 
Thy purpofe firm, is equal to the deed ; 
Who docs the beft his circumflance allows. 
Does well, adks nobly ; angels could no more- 
In filth and hope the world will difagrec. 
But all mankind's concern is charity. 

To be rcflgn'd when ills l^tide. 

Patient when favours are denied, 
And pleas'd with favours giv'n : 

Moft furely this is Wifdcm's part. 

This is that inccnfe of the heart, 
Whofc fragrance fmclls to Heav'h. 
All fame is foreign, but of true defert ; 
Plays round the head, but comes not to the hearTt 
One fclf-approving hour whole years outweigh* 
Of ftupid ftarers, and of loud huzzas : 
And more true joy Marcellus exil'd feels, 
Than Csefar with a fenate at his heels. 
Far from the madding crowd's ignoble ftrife. 

Their fober wifhes never learn *d to ftray ; 
Along the cool fequeder'd vale of life, 

They kept the noifelefs tcaor of their way. 
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What nothing earthier gives, or can deftroy, 
The foul's calm funmiiiey and the heartfelt joy, 
Is virtue's prize. 

Pity the forrows of a poor old man, 
"Whofe trembling limbs have borne him to thy door, 
Whofe days are dwindled to the fhorteft fpan ; 
Oh ! give relief, and Heav*n will blefs thy ftorc* 

Who lives to nature, rarely can be poor : 
Who lives to fancy, never can be rich. 

When young, life's journey I began. 

The glitt*ring profpcdt charm'd my eyes t 

I faw, along th' extended plain, 
Joy after joy fucceiiive rife. 

But foon I found 'twas all a dream; 

And leam'd the fond purfuit to (hun. 
Where few can reach their purpos*d aim. 

And thoufands daily are undone. 

Tis greatly wife to talk with oftr paft hours ; 
And aik them what report they bore to Heav'o. 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 
All chance, diredlion which thou canft not fee ; 
All difcord, harmony not tmderftood ; 
All partial evil, univerfal good. 

Heav'n*s choice is fafer than our own ; 

Of ages paft inquire : 
What the moft formidable fate ? 

•• To have our own defire.** 

If ceafelefs, thus, the fowls of heav'n he feeds. 
If o*er the fields fuch' lucid robes he fprcads ; 
Will he not care for you, ye faithlefs, fay I 
Is he unwifc ? or, are ye lefs than they ? 

The fpacious firmament on high. 
With all the blue ethereal iky, 
1 
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And fpangled heav'na, a fliimng frame. 

Their great original proclaim : 

Th* unwearied fun, from day to day, 

Does hit Creator's power difplay, 

And publifliet to ev'ry land. 

The work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as the evening {hades prevail. 
The moon takes up the wondVous tale, 
And, nightly, to the lift^ning earth. 
Repeats the ftory of her birth : 
Whilft all the ftars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn. 
Confirm the tidings as they roll. 
And fprcad the truth from pole to pole. 

What tho*, in folemn iilcnce, all 
Move ro^nd the dark terreftrial ball ! 
What tho* nor real voice nor found ! 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ! 
In Reafon*s ear they all rejoice. 
And utter forth a glorious voice ; . 
For ever (inging as they Ihine, 
«< The hand that made us is Divine.** 



PART ra. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

RULE 1. 

> Fifty pounds of wheat contait\| forty pounds 
of flour. 

What avails the bed fentiments, if perfons d^ 
not live fnitably to' them ? 
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Thou ihoul4,love thy neighbour, as fincere- 
ly as thou love^ thyfelf. 

RULE 11. 

*>^ Idienefs and ignorance ij^the parent of many 
vices. 

Patience and' diligence, like faith, removes^ 
mouiitains. 

What fignifies the counfel and care of pre- 
ceptors, when youth think they have no need of 
affiftance ? 

RULE in. 

- Man's happinefs or mJfery, ar^ in a great 
xneaf ire, put into his own hands. 

Man is not fuch a machine as a clock or a 
watch, which move merely as they are moved. 

Speaking impatiently to iervants,or any thing 
th^ betrays inattention or 111 humour, aie^cer- 
tainly criminal. 

V RULE IV. 

'^ The Britifh Pailiament ajf compofedof King, 
Lords, and Commons. 

A great number do not always argue ftrength. 

The council was not unanimous, and is fepa- 
rated without coming to any determination. 

RULE V. 

/ They which feek wifdom will certainly find 
her. 

I do not think that any perfon fliould incur 
cenfure, for being tender of their reputation. 
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Thou who has been a witnefs of the fad, caa 
giye an account of it. 

aULE TI. 

If he will not he^r his beft friend, whom (hall 
be fent to admonifh him ? 
^ The perfons, who confcience and virtue fup- 
port, may fmile at the caprices of fortune. 

From the charader of thofe who you aflbci- 
ate with, your own will be eilimated. 

&ULE yii. 

Thou art the friend that haft often relieved 
me, and that has not de&rted me now in the 
time of peculiar need. 

I perceive that thou art a pupil who pofTefles 
bright parts, but who haft cultivated them but 
litde. 

»^ RULE VIII. % 

^ Thefe kind of indulgences foften and injure 
the mind. 

Inftead of imp|;oving yqnrfelves, you have 
been playing this two hours. 

Thofe fort of favours did real injury, ^der 
the appearance of kindnefs. t 

RULE IX. 

The fire, the air, the earth, and the water, are 
four elements^pf the philojfgphers. 

We are placed here uncw a trial of our vir- 
tue. 

The profligate man is feldom or never found 
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to be the good hufband, the good father, or the 
beneficent neighbour. 

RULE X. 

Thy anceftors virtue is not thine. 

Thy fathers oflPence will not condemn thee. 

A mothers tendernefs and a fathers care, aje 
natures gifts' for mans advantage. 

A maid> manner's frequently influence his 
fortune. ^ 

RULE XI. 

'^Who have T regfon to love fo much as this 
friend of my youth ? 

The man who he raifed from obfcurity, is 
dead. 

He and they we know, but who art thou ? 

RULE XIX. 

It is better live on a little, than outlive ., a 
great deal. 

You ought not walk too ha (lily. 

1 have leen ibme young perfons to conduS 
themfelves very difcreetly. 

- MH KVht, XIII. i 

The next new year's day, I fhall be at fchool 
three years. 

From the little converfation 1 had with him, 
he appeared to have been i man oP letters. 

It would have given me great fatisfd^ion, to 
relieve him from that diilreded fituatioiu 
1 z 
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RULE Sir. 

Efteeming theirfelves wife, they became fools. 

Sufpefllng not only ye, but they alfo, I was 
fludious to avoid all intercourfe. 
y^ From having expofed hlflelf too freely in dif- 
ferent climates, he entirely loft his health. 

RULE XV. 

He was pleafingnot often, becaufe he was vain. 

William nobly a^Sled, though he was unfuc- 
cefsful. 

We may happily live, though our poffeflions 
be fmall. 

RULE XVI. 

Be honed, nor take no fliape nor femblance 
of difguife. 

There cannot be nothing more infignificant 
than vanity. 

The meafure is fo exceptionable, that we can- 
not by no means permit it. 

RULE XVII. 

We are all accountable creatures, each for 
hifTelf. 

Does that boy know who he fpe^ks to ? Who 
does he oflFer fuch language to ? 

It was not he that they were fo angry with. 

RULE XVIII. 

My brother and him are tolerable gramma- 
rianst 
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t)id he not tell thee his fault, and entreated 
thee to forgive him ! 

Profefling regard, and to aft differently, mark 
a bafe mind. 

RULE zix. 

Though he urges me yet more eameftly, I 
fhall not comply, unlefs he advances more for- 
cible reafons. 

She difapproved the meafure, becaufe it were 
very improper. 

Though the fadl: be extraordinary, it certain- 
ly did happen. 

RULE XZ. 

The bufmefs was much better executed by 
his brother than he. 

They are much greater gainers than me by 
this unexpedled event. 

They know how to write as well as him ; but 
lie is a much better grammarian than them. 

RULE XXI. 

Thefe counfels were the didates of virtue, and 
the dilates of true honour. 

We muft guard againft either too great ft- 
verity, or facility of manners. 

Verily, there is a reward for the righteous ! 
There is a God that judgeth in the earth. 

By thefe happy labours, they who fow and 
reap will rejoici? together. 
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RULE ZXII. 

He is more bold, and a^ve» but not Co wife 
tnd ftudious as his companion. 

Sincerity is as yaluable, and even more val- 
uable, than knowledge. 

Neither has he, nor any other perfons, fuf- 
pe^ed fo much diflimulation. 

Several alterations and additions have been 
made to the work. 
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EXERCISES IN PUNCTUATION. 
COMMA. 

The tutor by inftruftion and difciplfne lays 
the foundation of the pupil's future honour. 

Self-conceit prefumption and obiliuacy blaft 
the profpeft of many a youth. 

Deliberate flowly execute promptly. 

To live foberljr righteoufly and pioufly com- 
prehends the whole of our duty. 

The path of piety and virtue purfued with a 
'firm and conflant ipirit will aiTuredly lead to 
happinefs. 

Continue my dear child to make virtue thy 
principal (ludy. 

Peace of mind being fecured we may fmile 
at misfortunes. 

He who is a ftranger to induftry may poffefs 
but he cannot enjoy 

Beware of thofe raft and dangerous con- 
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aexions which may afterwards load thee with 
difhonour. 

SEMICOLON. 

The path of truth is a plain and a fafe path 
that of falfehood is a perplexing maze. 

Modefty is one of the chief ornaments of 
youth and has ever been efteemed a prefage of 
rifing merit. 

Heaven is the region of gentlenefs and frie&d- 
ihip hell of fiercenefs and animofity. 

COLON. 

Often U the fmile of gaiety affumed whilft 
the heart aches within though folly may laugh 
guilt will fting. 

There is no mortal tnily wife and reftlefs at 
the fame time wifdom is the repofe of minds. 
e£&iOD. 

We ruin the bappinefs of life when we at- 
tempt to raife it too high a tolerable and com^ 
fortable (late is all that we can propofe to our- 
(elves on earth peace and contentment not blifs 
nor tranfport are the full portion of man perfeft 
joy is referved for heaven. 

INTERROGATION AND EXCLAMATION. 

To lie down on the pillow after a day fpent 
in temperance in beneficence an4 in piety how 
fweet it is. 

We wait till to-morrow to be happy alas why 
not to-day (hall we be younger are we fure we 
fliall be healthier will our paffions become feeb- 
ler and our love of the world lefs* 

THE END. 



RECOMMENDATIONS. 



" Hating already cxpreffed, at large, our ap- 
prob.itJon of Mr. Murrays's Engliih Grammar^ 
we have only, in announcing this A bridgment, 
to obfei ve, that it appears to us to be made with 
grf at judgment i and that we do not know a 
perf« I mance of this kind better fitted for the 
ufe of children." 

Analytical Review ^ OSober^ 1798. 

** Englifh Grammars are now fo numerous, 
that feledion becomes difficult ; but Mr. Mur- 
ray's Abridgment is certainly one of thofe that 
are well executed." 

. Brittfti CrUkf September^ 1 798. 

**Mr. Murray's Engllfti Grammar, Englifli 
Exercii'es, and Abridgment of the Grammar, 
have long been in bigh eftimation." 

Guardian of Education^ yuly^ 1803. 

*' This little manual has experienced an ac- 
ceffion of Eighteen pages. Brevis ejfe laboroy oi-^ 
/cutis Ji'iy may be faid of other Abridgntfents ; 
but with as fmall a fhare nf truth, in the piHffent 
inftance, as in any we ever witnefTed." 

Monthly Mirror y December y 1803. 

" The tutors (adds Mr. Murray) who may 
adopt this Abridgment merely as an introduc- 
tion to the larger grammar, will perceive in it 
a material advantage, which other fhort works ^ 
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do not poflefs ; namely, that the progrefe of 
their pupils will be accelerated, and the pleafure 
of ftudy increafed, when they find themfelves 
advanced to a grammar, which exadtly purfues 
the plan of the work they have ftudied. The 
remark is certainly juft and well founded'' 

Monthly Rtvhw, November^ ^191* 
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